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President—The MARQUESS 0 of. DUFFERIN and AVA, K.P. G.C.B. 
SUMMER SCHOOL OF LIBRARIANSHIP. 

The THIRD SESSION will be held on MONDAY, June 24, and Four 
Following Days. Open (gratis) to Library Assistants and others who 
are endeavouring to ualify themselves as Li of 

s, Visits, and Demonstrations, and other ‘Particulars, will be 
found in the Library for May Sse Marshall, 1s.). 
‘W. MAC "ALISTER, Hon. Sec. 








OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER 
COLOURS.—The SUMMER Pan mgt bag is NOW OPEN at 
6a, Pall Mall East, from 10 till 6. 1s. Ca 1s. 


“ PICTURESQUE OXFORD. cok nets DICKIN- 








emma “TECHN! ICAL 





SCHOOL, 
lications are invited by the Governors of the HUDDERSFIELD 


FI 
re NICAL SCHOOL for the following APPOINTMENTS, the duties 
of Wasi wil commence with the next Session at the beginning of 


PLE LECTURER in PHYSICS, Applied Mechanics, and Steam. Salary 


2001. a 

Il. “ASSISTANT MASTER in CHEMISTRY and PHYSICS, to take 
taney teen —— in these subjects, both Theoretical and Practical. 

Ill. MISTRESS of the GIRLS’ DEPARTMENT, to take the control 
— the Principal of that Department, and to as on won 

Hygiene, Botany, and Biology. Salary 1201. a yea) 
rther particulars may hd obtained from "the Principal, 
Turpin, M.A. D.Se., or from the ge to whom appteatiéoes 
should be sent not later than Sat urday, Jun 
= THOMAS THORPE, Secretary. 








FRANCE.—The ATHENAZUM can be 
obtained at the following Railway Stations in 
France :— 

AMIENS, ANTIBES, BEAULIEU-SUR-MER, BIARRITZ, FOR- 
DEAUX, BOULUGNE-SUR-MER, CALAIS, CANNES, DIJON, ie 
KIRK, HAVRE, LILLE, LYONS. MARSEILLES, MENTONB, 
MONACO, NANTES, NICE, PARIS, PAU, SAINT RAPHAEL, TOURS, 

And at the GALIGNANI LIBRARY, 224, Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 


HE AUTHORS’ AGENCY. Established 1879, 
Proprietor, Mr. A. M. ‘an & oceans ct The 
interests of Authors sh resented. 
Estimates, and Accounts examined on behalf of Authors. 58. pl 
with Pu Transfers Twenty-five years 
etic I experience im all kinds of Futlishing and Book Prod 











‘OSTER, 114, New a t, 
EXHIBITION of a COLLECTION of W. TER WoUR DRAWINGS 
and SKETCHES IN and AROUND OXFORD by VARIOUS ARTISTS. 





YNIQUE EFFECTS near the NORTH POLE.— 
COLLECTION of PAINTINGS by FRANK WILBERT 


STOKES, of eee p palnnen whilst a member of the Peary 
Relief and North Gree sapere. 1892-3-4, in latitude 78° 43’, 
at the GRAVES’S GALLERIES, 6 1 Mall, 8.W. 


Admission 1s. Ten to Six. 


TATIONERY, BOOKSELLING, LIBRARY, and 

ATHER GOODS BUSINESS FOR DISPOSAL in beautiful 

district i West of England. Exceptional connexion Returns nearly 

3,6001. epee with 1,000]. cash would be treated with.—Address 
Fiprs, care of Deacon’s Advertising Offices, Leadenhall-street, London. 


y ig LECTURE AGENCY, Ltp., The Outer 


rand, acts as Agent for all the Leading LECTURERS 
a EN ree ray ERS of the Day. List and Prospectuses sent post free 








LADY desires TRANSLATION WORK in 
either German or French General Sameer, or the Science of 
Botany.—Address Miss Payne, Downton, Salisbury. 


WAsrsD.. by 2 a GENTLEMAN of education, 

er ee in a PUBLISHER'S OFFICE. 
Experienced in the Revision ‘of reer and familiar with Advertisement 
dress J., care of Messrs. Francis & 
Co., Athenzum Press, Bream’ s-buildings, Chancery- -lane, London. 


GENTLEMAN, Author of Two or Three Books, 
with experience in Editing, Revising, and Journalistic Work 
ery 8 wishes for a position as SECRETARY, or to assist Editor or 
of Publishers.—Address Reszarcu, wr of Messrs. Reynell & Son, 
Advertisement Offices, 44, Chancery-lane, W. 


) AUTHOBS. —A Writer of Falun expe- 
in Teepeion and Newspa paper, Ee ae OPEN to 














Literary Societies, Philosophical Institutions, Me- 
chanies'I i Y.M. 


C.A.s, Colleges, Schools, &c. 

TIYYPE-WRITING, in best style, 1d. per folio 

of 72 words. References to Authors.—Miss Giappine, 23, Lans- 
downe-gardens, South Lambeth, 8. W. 


YPE-WRITING.—Mrs. CUFFE, St. rag 
Coventr ry yess encoanal AyEist) —Authors’ MSS. and 











Consultation free.—Terms and testimo Authors on 
psa ere at to Mr. A. M. manent ‘Authors igeak 1, Paternoster-row. 


R. ANDERSON & CO., Aavertiing._/ Agents, 

14, COCKSPUR-STREERT, CHARING CROSS, 

Insert Advertisements in all Pa Magazines, &c., at the lowest 

possible melee, . Bence & terms 7p Tastitations, Schools, Publishers, 

ae —— of News r Pro rties, undertake Valuations for 
r Purchase, I Tavectigntl ons, ne Audit of Accounts, &c. Card 


of a on — 
2 and 13, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street, E.C. 


RINTING and PUBLISHING.—To AUTHORS. 
—Special attention given to the above. Estimates free. Accounts 
verified by Chartered Accountant.—Address Manaczr, Roxburghe Press, 
8, Victoria-street, Westminster. 











MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 








quickly Type Usual term: 


TT YEE- WRITING.—All kinds of COPYING.— 


Authors’ Manuscripts, &c. Terms, ld. per folio (72 words) ; or 5,000 
words and over, ls. per ‘Thousand.—Miss NicurtNcatt, The ‘Avenue, 
Stevenage, Herts 


O AUTHORS.—MSS. of all kinds TYPED 


accurately and quickly at moderate terms. Work by post receives 











rience 

REVISE or CORRECT MSS. for NUR 
tion given to all wae submitted.—Address Pavt Varaas, 111, Stamford- 
street, Old Trafford, Manchester. 


(0 NOBLEMEN and Others,—A GENTLEMAN, 
ee extensive Collection is now arranged and catalogued, 
RECOMMENDS his LIBRARIAN, who has large experience and suf- 
ficient om to advise on the choice of books, to arrange, catalogue, 
or take charge of another Private Library near Lon on.—Address 
LrpraRian AND BrsiiocRAPuER, 3, York-gate Regent’ 3s Park, N.W. 


(TRAVELLER in the FINK-ART PUBLISHING 
BUSINESS WANTED by a First-Class House. Highest references 

uired.—Apply b 
Offices, Maltravers 








letter, to Pustisuer, care of Hart’s Advertising 
ouse, Arundel-street, Strand, W.C. 





IBRARIANSHIP.—The LIBRARIAN of a large 
Scientific Library is willing to receive a well-educated PUPIL 
ASSISTANT (without aes) for term of Six or Twelve Months. 
Excellent op) peoresity or thorough training in Practical Librarianship. 
Facilities iven for visiting and studying methods of other Libraries.— 
Address Tyro, 20, Hanover-square, W. 





ANTED,a SECOND MASTER for the SCHOOL 
of ART, ROCHDALE, to teach iomentacy Subjects, Design, 
and Modellin, Salary 701. per annum.—Candidates must send in 
their applications, stating experience and eae on or before 
1 School, W. JONES, Secretary. 
001, Rochdal 


NO8TH LONDON COLLEGIATE and CAMDEN 
SCHOOLS for GIRLS. 

The a of these Schools hereb: give not eo? that they will 
short! e to APPOINT a NEV EAD MISTRESS of the 
NORTH ONDON COLLEGIATE SCHOOL for GIRLS. 

The emoluments of the office at the rates of payment contemplated 
by the Governors will amount to about 1,000/. a year with the present 
aumber of Girls in the Schoo 

A Scheme a x 6d.) and fu further information may be had on applica- 
tion to the J Buss, Clerk to the Governors, Sandall-road, 
Condens -road, N. W., to whom ceplbedians should be sent before June 30. 


He MUNICIPAL TECHNICAL SCHOOLS. 


The Hull Technical Instruction Committee are prepared to receive 
AERNT of tn for the post of HEAD MASTER in the ART DEPART- 
ad oie ~y above Schools. Candidates must not be under 25 nor over 

f age. Salary 2501. per annum. Duties to commence in 


Belem Pplications must be made on forms which me pon obtained from 











i Tra ns) lations.—Address Miss Epirn Pyorr, Surrey 
Chambers, 172, Strand, W.C. 


\YPE-WRITING by CLERGYMAN’S 

DAUGHTER and Assistants.—Authors’ MSS., Is. per 1,000 words. 

Type-written Circulars, &c., by Copying Process. Authors’ references. 
—Miss Sixes, 13, Wolverton-gardens, Hammersmith, W. 


CLAIR TYPE-WRITING OFFICE,—All kinds 
of od at my TING, COPYING, TRANSLATING, executed with 
at the lowest prices. 

















Catalogues. 
FOREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 


omaey supplied on moderate terms. 
CATALOGUES on application. 
DULAU & CO. 37, SOHO-SQUARE. 


HE BOOK-LOVERS’ TREASURE HOUSE, 
No. 3, now ready, post free. Any Book, New or Old, English or 
Foreign, may be had. very Book published finds its way to us. The 
largest stock in the Midlands.—Ad 8.H.B. Department, Midland 
Educational Company, Limited, Birmingham. 


PloGRaray, TRAVELS, SCIENCE, NATURAL 
HISTORY, TOPOGRAP’ 
J. 8. Easres, presi 
67, Great Queen-street, Holborn, W.C. 
Special Business—finding Books wanted (Ancient or Modern). 











pecial 
aid ‘to all \iserary Work.—Ectair Type-writing Offices, Granville 
ouse, Arundel-street, Strand, W.C. 


[PYPE: -WRITERS (SECOND-HAND).—Tre- 
verges bargains in slightly soiled —o ons, Barlocks, 
osts, Cal Victors, &c. Any Machine can be hired 
= pon eh h erie of Mi ught A my Terms, cash ; or 
terms. Ribbons and sundries for all Machines at reduced rates. 
Dovamente Cepied with accuracy and dispatch. 100 Circulars Copied 
for 5s. Special attention to country orders. Catalo; me free.—N. 
Tayvtor, Manager, National Type-writer Exchange, 74, Chancery-lane 
(Holborn end), London. Telephone No. 6690. 


byl HOUSE SCHOOL, 1 and 3, Trebovir- 

road, South erage 8.W. —Advanced Classes for Girls and 
Elementary Classes for Children Principal—Mrs. W. R. COLE. The 
HALF-TERM COMMENCES TUESDAY, June 18.—Prospectuses for- 
warded on application. 


ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINA- 

TION to fill up not less than EIGHT RESIDENT, FIVE 

NON-RESIDENT QUEEN’S SCHOLARSHIPS, and TWO _ valuable 

EXHIBITIONS, will take place in JULY NEXT. —Detailed information 
may be obtained from the Heap Masver, Dean’s-yard, Westminster. 


BEDFORD COLLEGE (LONDON) for WOMEN. 
8 and 9, York-place, Baker-street, W. 
Founded 1849. 
Principal—Miss EMILY PENROSE. 
EASTER TERM, 1895. 

The HALF-TERM BEGAN on THURSDAY, May 30. A limited 

number of Residents are received in the College. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 

One PFEIFFER SCHOLARSHIP in SCIENCE, annual value 48/., and 
One REID SCHOLARSHIP in ARTS, annual value 30 Guineas, each 
tenable for ‘three Years, will be awarded on the result of the Examina- 
tion to be held at the College on June 25 and 26. Names to be sent in to 
the Principal not later than June 15.—All inquiries to be made of the 
Principat. LUCY J. RUSSELL, Honorary Secretary. 























the?h pegs and must be received not later than 
Jun LEY, D.Sc. (London), Director of Studies. 
1. ‘Albion-street, Hull. 


NATIONAL LIBRARY of IRELAND. 


SCIENCE AND ART DEPARTMENT. 

The Trustees of the National Library of Ireland will on TUESDA 
June 18, roceed “4 the Election ofa SECOND ASSIST. PANT LIBRARIAN. 
Salary 1 to 2501. per annum. A ir 
with lestimonialy gd be sent to the Direcror or THE Pearce AND 
Arr Museum, Dublin, m or before Friday, June 14, special attention 

paid to the following regulations :— 
L ween ete bape rsed “ Assistant Librarianship.” 
rsonal wa otherwise, to be made to individual 


of Trustee: 
3. Each Candidate to state his age. and to submit, in the first instance, 
a = not more than four testimonials. 


selected Candidate will have to nye the Examination of the 
Civils Service Co Commissioners if required to #7 


todo 
5. Lem of the Rules peossribing the duties o: of the post can be had on 
PERS, , Director Science and Art Museum. 











on to the Theo 
c. 
Leinster House, May 28, 1 





DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
Scholastic Association (a body of vctike and nage’ Gra- 
duates) gives Advice and Assistance, without charge, to Parents and 
Guardians in the selection of Schools (for Boys or sated, aad Tutors for 


Bigs by WILLIAM HUNT, SAMUEL 
PROUT, and others of the Early English School ; Eagnsings. 
Lithographs, and Etchings ; Illustrated Books and Works by 
Ruskin. CATALOGUE, No. 15, now ready, post free Sixpence. 

Wm. Warp, 2, Church-terrace, Richmond, Surrey. 


N #W CATALOGUE &. 


CATALOGUE of GENERAL LITERATURE, History, Biography, 
Travels, Chess, &c., No. 214. CATALOGUE of PERIODICALS, Sets of 
Illustrated Journals and Scientific Publications. 

Francis Epwarps, Bookseller, 
83, High-street, Marylebone, Leaden, w. 


OTHERAN'S | FRICE CURRENT of LITE- 

KATURE.—The MAY Number (No. 544), just published, contains 

a large number of TIRSt EDITIONS of the STANDARD NOVELISTS 

and other Authors of the Century (many fresh in the original cloth), 

besides important sets, &c.; also a series of First Editions of the minor 

Works of John Bunyan. ag free from H. Sorneran & Co., 140, Strand, 
W.C.; or 37, Piccadilly, W 


YHE RAILWAY HANDBOOK. 
A SUPPLEMENT (92 pp.), now ready, 6d. ; or with HANDBOUK, 
12mo. cloth, 2s. 

Seeks by an entirely novel plan to bring out the attractive features of 
railway literature; and deals with famous old locos, old plate lines, 
companies’ curiosities, railway battles, air railways. railwa: Lr id 
mene? making, great railway men, curious projects, noi 

tubes, light railways, eeoemge George perp caneey pleteres, 
carly Bradshaws, steam on commo! roads, 80 with 
E STEAM NAVIGATION. 

“Crowded with curious material.”— Manchester City Ne 

“No such mass of curious, interesting, and valuable facts of history 
has been compiled before.’"—Birmingham Daily Post. 

“We were prepared to find it particularly interesting 

“ Of great interest.”— Engineer. Railroad Somiie ‘(New York). 

Birmingham : Ep. Baxer, 14 and 16, John Bright-street. 


gens EDITIONS of MODERN AUTHORS, 


2! Dickens, Thackeray, Lever, Ainsworth ; nay 4 illus- 























d R. Cr Pp ‘iz, The 
aa y4, p41 Collection offered for Sale in the World. Cata- 
logues issued and sent post free on application. Books Bought.— 
‘altar T. Spencer, 27, New Oxford-street, London, W.C. 





all Examinations at home or abroad.— 
should be sent to the Manager, R. J. Beevor, M.A., 8, ‘Lancaster. -place, 
Strand, London, W.C. 


OCIETY of AUTHORS.—LITERARY PROPERTY. 

—The Public is urgently warned against answering advertisements 

inviting MSS., or offering to place MSS., without the personal recom- 

mendation of a friend who has experience of the advertiser or the 
tary. 





advice of the Society. By order, & ERKBERT THRING, Secre 

4, oe -street, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C. 

N.B.—The AUTHOR, the organ of the woe is published monthly, 
price 6d., “o Horace Cox, Bream’s-buildings, E. 


— AUTHORS’ eo Limited.—A Literary 





yndicate and Press A, A Medium of Communication 
re Authors, Editors, an: ablishers:> fae 3. upon, revises, 
4 Address the 





and n po tcl by appointment 
Brcazrany, 3, V eno — 








| ae Das Se & ELV EE Y, 
Dealers in Old and Rare Books. 
NEW CATALOGUE of CHOICE BOOKS and 


MANUSCRIPTS 
Now ready (No. 80), post free, Sixpence. 

Containing many important items: Fine specimens of the Art of 
Wood Enereving me its earliest period beaut ful examples of Book- 
binding—rare Books containing Woodcuts, such as Celtes Protucius, 
ee, Libri Amorum, 1502; Columna, bg ey Poliphili, 
1499 ; man, Kunstbuchlin, 1599; Ketham edicine, 1513; 
Gatien rg Chronicle, 1493; Works by Diirer, &c.—Le Musée 
et le Musée Royal, Large-Paper r Proofs—Saxton’s Maps, a ee oe 
—Fourth Folio Enahospeare,—cheiee Illuminated Man pts—rare 
Books in Black ih Poetry, &c. 

29, New Bond-street, London, W. 
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JACQUES ROS ENTHAL, Bookseller and Print- 
aR pees gH Ravaria, Karl Stragse 10, récommends his large 
RARE BOOKS and ENGRAVINGS. 
ESTALeOURS post free if wanted. Collectors are requested to send 
their desiderata. - 


JAcauEs ROSENTHAL, Bookseller and Print- 
seller, MUNICH, Bavaria, Karl Strasse 10, 


. BEEKS TO BUY OLD RARE BROOKS, especially Early Latin Bibles 
and Latin New ts—Early Kooks on America—Early Missals, 
&e. 








A’= OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS speedily spre- 
RS _ anew oe most saitevnaegeemn: on. one 
Tost, or 4 7 


(CBARLES LOWE’S LATEST PURCHASES, 


ON SALE at his Great Bookshop, 











NEW-STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 
oe and Export 
LLE HALL, BIR: GHAM. 
GALLERY of Fashion, 7 fo = a set oo . £4210 
‘PALZONTOGRAPHICAL Society, complete Set to see. os _ —a 
SHAW’S Staffo * W,2vols... .. «+ - 60 
PUNCH, fine Sets in stock o ee ° oo. 28 
Journal, 15 vols. fine Set in cl ° ° -- 2810 
ENCY. Britt., Last Edition, 25 vols. half-russia .. oo. ee 
ANN’S Repository, fine Set, 38 vols. ° oo 0 
ILLUMINATED Manuscript, 4to. blue morocco, very fine os “ae 
ALDINE pe ckering. 53 vols. i - 110 
HARLEIAN Society’s 's Visitations, quite perfect, 36 vols... 30 0 
es Societ + spinnin Poo , Very rare ve - 110 0 
pote T'S Londo! d copy.. -- 2210 
NNALS of of Sporting, 13 vols. ee ae Set.. a 
, 88 vols. blue morocco extra, choice state 21 0 
BeY. AN ‘s SS Painters, extra a, fine Set, 6 vols. 18 18 
PLATES to Sporting } proofs, 4 vols. thick dto.. 38 10 
BURTON'S Arabian Nights, original issue, 16 vols. 28 10 


Libraries Parchased to any amount for Cash. 
LOWE, NEW-STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 
Wholesale and Export Depét—Baskerville Hall, Birmingham. 
Established Half a Century. 
Telegraphic Address—‘‘ Books, Birmingham.” 


M UDPIE’sS 
SELECT 
LIBRARY. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA per Annum. 








MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


Books can be h d at thi id of Subscribers in London 
by the iabeary Messengers. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS per Annun.. 








MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS per Annum. 





MUDIE’S FOREIGN LIBRARY. 
All the best Works in French, German, Italian, and Spanish are in 
eireulation. 


Catalogues of English or Foreign Books, 1s. 6d. each. 
Prospectuses and Clearance Lists of Books on Sale, postage free. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, LIMITED, 
30 to 34, New Oxford-street, London. 
Branch Offices : 


241, Brompton-road ; and 48, Queen Victoria-street, E.C. 
(Mansion House End.) 


ICTURE REPARATION or CLEANING 
effected with eve Roe a treatment, 


by 
Studio, 41, George-street, Portman-square, W. 


A U T O z z P E. 
AUTOTYPE BOOK ILLUSTRATIONS 

are printed direct on the paper with suitable margins, any size up to 

Demy, 22 inches by 17 inches. This process is noted for its excel- 

lence in 








COPIES OF ANCIENT MANUSCRIPTS ; 

COPIES OF COINS, SEALS, MEDALLIONS; 

COPIES OF PEN-AND-INK SKETCHFS ; 

COPIES OF ALL SUBJECTS OF WHICH A 

PHOTOGRAPH CAN PE TAKEN; 

and is employed by the Trustees of the British Museum, the Paleo- 
graphical, Numismatical, Antiquarian, and other Learned Societies, and 
by the Leading Publishers. 

The AUTOTYPE COMPANY, for the Decoration of the Home with 
permanent Photographs from the most celebrated Paintings, Sculptures, 
aad Drawings of the GREAT MASTERS, Ancient and Modern. 

The AUTOTYPE FINE-ART CATALOGUE of 184 pages (New Edition), 
with illustrated Supplement, containing nearly Seventy Miniature 
Photographs of notable Autotypes. Post free, ls. 

New Pamphiet, ‘Autotype a Decorative and Educational Art,’ free on 
application. 


Bete AD Cot Bs A, oP DM Rok, 


The AUTOTYPE PROCESS adapted to Photographic En Rg on 
Copper. Copies of Paintings by Gainsboro, Holman Hunt, Herbert 
Schmalz; of Portraits by Holl, R.A.; Ouless, R.A; Pettie, R.A.; 
Prinsep, A.R.A. ; of the Fresco in Guy's Hospital ; ‘Spring,’ by Herbert 
Draper, &c.; Autogravure Repr i of Photographs from Art 
Objects and from Nature, can be seen at the Autotype Gallery. 

Estimates and particulars on application. 


The AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 74, New Oxford-street, W.C. 
TRE: AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS PAPER- PAD. 
(The LEADENHALL PRESS, Ltd. £0, Leadenhall-street, 


London, E. 
Contains hairless pa over which th slips with perfect 
Bixpe paper, e pen slips pe 














mee each. 5s. per fame ruled or 





‘UNBRIDGE WELLS.—FURNISHED APART- 

eee —A few minutes from 8.E. Station, and 15 minutes from 

ee South aspect, pleasant ition. Near to the Common 
les.—R. G., 18, mont 


Sales bp Auction 
A Portion of the matte of the —h4 Right Hon, the EARL 


ee SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will a by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington- 

W.C., on MONDAY, June 10, and Following Day, at 
1 a precisely, a SELECTION of valuable BOOKS, from the 
LIBRARY of the late Right Hon. the EARL of ORFORD, containing 
many rare ond fine Aldine Editions—a few Elzevirs—some rare Early 
English oeee-& fine Second Folio Shakespeare (Geo. Daniel's copy, 
the largest known)—remarkable examples of the Bibliopegistic Art, 
Ancient and Modern, including a magnificent specimen of Le Monnier's 
Mosaic Binding and Geoffroy Tory’s elegant Arabesques of the Fifteenth 
Century—fine "peed of the Aldine Venetian style, and of the best 


Modern 
May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 


A small number of the Catalogues have been issued, price Half-a- 
Crown each, with Facsimiles by odie in Gold and Colours, of some 
of the finest bindings. 








tage Stamps 
ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 


by AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester-square, W.C., on 

TUESDAY, June ll, ‘and Followi: Day, at 6 o'clock precisely, Rare 

are FOREIGN, and COLONIAL fs aang ng + td the Pro- 

oy Fe etcag a: WILLIAMS, Bri Stn ke ite Vice-President 

on th the Sydney Philaelie Society, “and the COLLECTION formed by Mr. 

SG HANGOC ‘K (by order of the Receiver in Bankruptcy). . 
names may be had; if by post, on receipt of two stamps. 


Books and Manuscripts, 
M ESsRs. PUTTICK & SIMPSON | =n l SELL by 


WEDNESDAY, Ju =z and T EP i bt 
AL une and Two Follow sat _ co mle 
1 o'clock pi recisely, BOOKS aye the Caled 
of the Tate | Sir JOHN MACLEAN. 





0. 
trated—Hals’s Cornwall—Long Series of Documents relating to Corn- 
Menge phs of Prince Rupert, Charles Il, John, Duke of Mari- 
meral Schomberg, and others—Original Manuscripts of Sir 
John Maclean, &c. 
Catalogues may be had; if by post, on receipt of two stamps. 





The ng, Cabinet of Roman Coins, the Pro, A 
Sir EDWARD HERBERT BUNBURY, Bart., decease . 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL a AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington- 
street, Strand, W.C.. on MONDAY. June 10, and gt Following Days, 
at 1 o'clock previesly. "the very fine and valuable 
ITALIAN ZS GRAVE and ROMAN REPUBLICAN om IMPERIAL 
COINS. in Gold, Silver. and Copper, the Awe os of the late Sir 
EDWARD HERBERT BUNBURY, Bart., 

~ —_ Three Autot Plates, may be had, price Two 

shi Comslognes ype y P 


The valurble Liturgical Library of the late Rev. 
W. J. BLEW, M.A. 


MESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 





Early English and other Engravings. 


MESSBS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL by 
CTION, at their House, 47, Leicester-square, W.C., on 
MONDAY, June 17, at ten minutes past 1 o'clock precisely, a choice 
COLLECTION of ENGRAVINGS (Framed and in n Portfolio)’ ¢o compete 
ing many fine s — of the Early English School (printed in = 
after Cosway, Angelica Kauffmann, Wheatley, Rev. W. 2 rs, 
man, Sir J. Reynolds, prog A Morland, &e—se Proofs i 
Bartolozzi and en ern Engravi ngs “yy Ra Artists’ 
Proof states, including i creaant after Sir T. Lawrence, Sir J. Re —_ 
uel Cousins, R.A .; also subjects a: 


tail 
Hay nes W Williams, pene de Blaas, Dandy Sadler, Erskine Nicol, John 
Linnell, &c., the Properties of the Hon. Mrs GRAHAM, late of Half 
Moon- street, Piccadilly, and others. 

Catalogues may be had; if by post, on receipt of two stamps. 





will SELL by peel e "at their House, No. 13, _ Weliingson- 

street, Strand, W. on URSDAY, June 20, and Tw 

Days. at 1 o'clock Od ng the remarkably interesting ‘and. valuable 

LITURGICAL and BIBLICAL LIBRARY of the late Rey. WILLIAM 
J. RLEW, M.A., &c., Editor of the Reprint of the Aberdeen Breviary. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had; if by post, 

on receipt of four stamps. 


The Collection of Ccins ~ a6 of JOHN W. TRIST, Esq., 
SS. je. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will “eR pas AUCTION, at their ye To 13, age ag A 
street, Strand, W.C..on THURSDAY, Jun . and Following Day. a' 
1 o'clock precisely. the "COLLECTION of COINS and MEDALS of JOHN 
W. TRIST, Esq., F.8.A.. &c., comprising Greek Coins, in Gold, Silver, 
and Bronze, 0. “Italy, Greece, Asia, and Egypt—a few extremely fine 
Imperial Roman Aurei—English Historical Medals—Artistic Portrait 
Medals—Historical Medals of the Netherlands—Coin Cabinets, &c. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had; if by post, 
on receipt of two stamps. 


Engraved Portraits. 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SKLL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, a 
a ‘giwe W.C., on FRIDAY, June 28, _ Following Day. 
o'clock precisely, an Extensive Assemblage o ENGRAVED POR. 
TRAI TS of worcee Celebrities of all Nationalities, 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


TUESDAY NEXT. 
A valuable Collection of British Lepidoptera. 
ME. J.C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, at 


his Great Rooms, 38, King-street, Covent-garden. on TUESDAY 
NEXT, June 12, at half-past 12 o’clock precisely, the FIRST PORTION 
of the valuable and extensive COLLECTION of BRITISH LEPI- 
DOPTERA formed by J. E. ROBSON, Esq., who is giving up collecting. 
The Collection contains fine series and rare species. Also a Cabinet, 
Exotie Lepidoptera, &c. 
— view the day prior 12 till 4 and morning of Sale, and Catalogues 














WEDNESDAY NEXT. 
Valuable Natural History Specimens, 
Mé. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 


at his Great Rooms, 38, King-street, Covent-garden, on WEDNES- 
DAY NEXT. June 12, at half-past 12 oS ay A afurther PORTION 
of a NATURAL HISTORY COLLECTION (by order of the Executors 
of the late DUCHESS of MANTUA); also Curiosities—Insects—Heads 
and Horns of Animals—Shells—Minerals—Skins—Birds’ Eggs and Skins, 
&c. ; also several good Cabinets. 


mi view the day prior 12 till 4 and morning of Sale, and Catalogues 





FRIDAY NEXT.—Miscellaneous Property. 
M*: J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 


at his Great Rooms, 38, King-street, Covent-garden, on FRI- 
NEXT. June 14. at balf-past 12 o'clock precisely, HAND and 
BTUDIO CAMERAS, Lenses by it Makers, Stands, Plates, and other 
Photographic Apparatus— Telescopes and Microsecopes—Electrical In- 
struments — (0: Glasses —Jewellery—Books—Furniture—ani other 
Miscellaneous Effects, 
a view the day prior 2 till 5 and morning of Sale, and Catalogues 





WEDNESDAY, June 19. 
M®.2 J. C, STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 


his Great Rooms, 38, King-street, gr apr on WED- 
NESDAY, June 19, at half-past 12 o’clock precisely (by order of the Ad- 
ministrator of the late JOSHUA WEST), a COLLECTION of PAINT- 
INGS, Old Engravings, Books, Curiosities and Antiquities, Old China, 
Glass. &c. ; also a Collection of Curiosities from New Guinea, the Pro- 
perty of a GENTLEMAN, sold in consequence of removal, anda Collec- 
tion of Oil Paintings. 
“ eg view the day prior 10 till 4 and morning of Sale, and Catalogues 


Library of a Gentleman, 


recently deceased. 
ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
by AUCTION, at their House, 47, bangs , WC. 

WEDNESDAY, June’ 26, and Two Following Days. ten mingtgs 

t 1 o'clock precisely, the LIBRARY of a “GEN LEMAR, a 

Seoensed (by order of e Executors), comprising English and Foreign 
Books in all Branches of Literature. 

Catalogues in preparation. 


On view This Day and Monday next.—The Library, and rich 
and —* Collections of Mr. YTOHN PARNELL, Antiquary 
and Aut 


R. J. C. PLATT respectfully directs attention 
to the following order of SALE by ae at tg 
HALL, a -street, Hammersmith, London, W., on TUESDAY 
NESDAY, THURSDAY, and FRIDAY NEXT, June 11, 12, oe ‘ant it 
at2o ralock p.m. to the minute each day. 
TUESDAY, June 11, the valuable LIBRARY of 2,000 English and 
Foreign Books from the Fifteenth Century. 
WEDREED AX. June 2 rowers on Heraldry, Old Peerages, &c.—Old 
English an Foreign N pers from Seventeenth Century — Old 
Theatrical a Portraits Flaybil s,and Plays from Seventeenth Century— 
rical Si wings by great Teallan 


pean, 
Stamps Collections of the 
various Nations of the World from 1844—Old European Medals—The 
Great Shakespeare Conan e ” eg ca a in — 
mer napry bette Mr n Plays—Engravings in Roll—Noble 
— of England, Old Collections of Portraits, Arms, i 
eee ae Heraldic Panels, Seals, Drawings, Cameos—fine lozzi 
Engravings 
THURSDAY, June 13, Rare Framed En; vee of High Art—Plaques, 
Miniatures, Curios, Carvings, Shells, Original Relievos of Great Men— 
Old Bogie: coger es ental Porcelain and Alabaster Carving— 
TO) 





Rare Oil Painti m che Fifteenth oa English and Foreign 
Water come =| yons, and other Drawings—Old MSS., Oriental and 
European, fine Atlases from ap. 1576—' Topograp phic Col- 
lections of ihe Counties of England and Wales—Great Old Map Collec- 


tions of various Countries of the World—Exhibits from the Royal Naval 
Exhibition Art Galleries, 1891—Great Old European Art Galleries Books 
and Sets of Views—Portraits of Celebrated Prelates and Clergy of 
Great Britain and Ireland. 

FRIDAY, June 14, Old mapa i 8 the Celebrated Engravers of 
Europe from Albert Diirer, ap. 1 id Print Collections formed 
on Subjects relating to the various Countries of the World—Various, 
Geology, &e. io he Literary Copyrights of Mr. John Parnell. 

Ca in be obtained post free of the Av cmt 195 and 197, 
King-street, ‘Memeneromith, London, W., and Studland Hall. 


MESS8S. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 
pectfully £3 x — that they will hold the —— 
SALES by pe UCTIO Great Rooms, King-street, St. James's 
square, the Sales pon Md oy at 1 o'clock precisely :— 
On THURSDAY, June 13, COLLECTION of 


OLD ENAMELLED GOLD ‘and pee SNUFF-BOXES and OLD ENG- 








On FRIDAY, June 14, OLD FRENCH BaONees. 

% e be eeonarty of a NOBLEMAN ; PORCELAIN and DECORATIVE OB- 
perty ofa NOBLEMAN ; OLD FRENCH DECORATIVE 

FURNITURE and ORIENTAL PORCELAIN, the Pro of a 
GENTLEMAN ; and OLD BRUSSELS TAPESTRY, PORCELAIN, &e. 
from Private Sources. 

On SATURDAY, June 15, ag COLLECTION of 
PICTURES of the late JAMES PRICE, 

On MONDAY, June 17, OLD YENGLISH SILVER, 


the Property ofa GENTLEMA N; ’sI LVER, the Property of the late T. 
MAGUIRE, Esq.; JEWELS, MINIATURES, SNUFF-BOXES, &c. 


On SATURDAY, June 22, and MONDAY, June 24, 
and 1d Following Days, the DOETSCH COLLECTION of PICTURES and 


MIN 
On WEDNESDAY, Jaly 17, the GOODE COL- 
LECTION of OLD SEVRES PORCELA 





TUESDAY and WEDNESDAY, June 25 and 26, 
Valuable Birds’ Eggs. 
M R, J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 


at his Great Rooms, 38, King- street, Covent-garden, on 
ins tae ss June 25, and Following Day. at half- past 72 o'clock each 
Day. a FURTHER wei the! of the Valuable and Extensive CULLEC- 
TION of aie Hearay! mA ag lager FIELD, Esq , F.R.S.E., 
= flew: e Eee of the Golden Eagle, Hone: 
a 9 ‘Swa low tailed Kite, eer mein yulture, Green Shank. Dotterei, 
Spotted Red S allereeper, uterackers, Waxwing, Savis Warbler, 
and Cuckoos, with — of the Foster Parents, &c. 


é “ view the day prior 12 till 4 and morning of Sa‘e, and Catalogues 
ad. 








Library of a Clergyman, deceased, and other Collections. 
MESSRS. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 


at their Rooms, 115, Chancery-lane, W.C., on MONDAY, June 
10, and four rerein I Days. at 1 O'clock, valuable THEOLOGICAL 
Fey gene, SR Concordance} 
3 vols.—Du Cange’s Glossa' vols.—The Lexicons an 

, at lati, Buxtorf, and others—Clutterbuck 
Hertfordshire, 3 vol«.— Audubon’s Viviparous Quaadru: of 
America, 5 vols.—Hamerton on Landscape, e Paper — Quevedo, 
Pablo de Sogovie—Ruskia's reetes, Stones of enlee. <3 15 yols. 
Flddleton's Works, by Dyce —Palwographical Bnciety’s Pab- 
lications; $6 parts— Biblical pe Society’s Transactions, 9 vols 
—Series of Reviews, and other Standard Works. 
To be viewed, and Catalogues had. 
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Valuable Library of a Gentleman, removed from the Country. 
Meee HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 
Speer iene. W.C., mage x in JUNE, 
PooIcaL L Y 
British Gallery of Portraits—Stothard’s Monumental Effgies. 














r- Grose, Chalmers, Archbishop Baldwin, Burton, Me: ick, William 

of Malmesbury, Harding, and other Old Chroniclers—Curious Crom 

wellian a = oe Caricatures—and other Standard Works in 
te! 


Catalogues are preparing. 











Monthly, price Half a-Crown, 
THs CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


Contents for JUNE. 
The GOSPEL of INTENSITY. By Harry Quilter. 
FRANCE and ENGLAND. By Jules Simon. 
The POPE’S LETTER to the ENGLISH PEOPLE. By the Dean of 
* Canterbury. 





LONDON v. the WATER COMPANIES. Py B. F. C. Costelloe. 

The FAR-EASTERN QUESTION. By the Hon. Reginald Brett. 

The POETRY of KEBLE. By A.C. Benson. 

The WILFUL ISOLATION of ENGLAND. By Frederick Greenwood. 

The LATENT RELIGION of INDIA. By G. Mackenzie Cobban. 

PREDOMINANT PARTNERS and UNIONIS£ DISCORDS. By 
T. 8. Escott. 


The LETTERS of COLERIDGE. Ry Andrew Lang. 

The CANADIAN OOPYRIGHT ACT. By Percy A. Hurd. 

PHYSICIANS and SURGEONS. By Herbert Spencer. 
London : Isbister & Co., Limited, Covent-garden, W.C. 


cae NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
JUNE, 1895. 


ENGLAND and — on the NIGER: 
By Captain L 





“The Race for Borgu.” 


ALLIANCE or ell ? 
1. The Case for Alliance. By St. Loe Strache: 
: The Case for Fusion, By Edward Dicey, rad R. 
The MU we peed of INDIA and the ARMENIAN QUESTION. 
By Khawji Ghulam-us-Saq)ain. 
IN the DAYS of HER YOUTH. By Harry Quilter. 


The sr of UNIVERSITY-EDUCATED WOMEN. By 


The CELESTIAL EMPIRE of the WEST. By the Rev. Dr. Jessopp. 
a! = hp aed as a TRESPASS on the PUBLIC. By Richardson 
vans. 


CHITRAL and FRONTIER POLICY. By Sir Lepel Griffin, K.C.S.I. 


BIMETALLISM 
1 Asa Bubble. By. Henry Dunning Mecleos 
2. Asa ‘‘New Way to Pay Old Debts.” By J. W. Cross. 


The TWO SALONS. By the Count de tg 


TRUE and FALSE CONCEPTIONS of the ATONEMENT: a Reply to 
Mr. Gladstone. By Mrs. Besant. 


PROVINCIAL PATRIOTISM. By Professor Mahaffy. 

A JOURNEY to SCOTLAND in 145 By J.J. Jusserand. 

The RECENT ‘“‘ WITCH BURNING” at CLONMEL, By E. F. Benson. 
LINES on a ‘SABBATH ORSERVANCE” BILL, WRITTEN in 1834 


by the MARQUIS WELLESLEY. Contributed by Her Grace the 
Duchess of Leeds. 
The GENTLE ART of BOOK LENDING: a8 tion. By Geo 
Presok jugges' y George 
London: Sampson Low, Marston & Co., Ltd. 
T H E N E W REVI E W. 


ONE SHILLING MONTHLY. 
Edited by W. E. HENLEY. 





See JUNE NUMBER for 
RUDYARD KIPLING. 
THE SONG OF THE BANJO. 


R. L, STEVENSON and 
W. E, HENLEY. 
MACAIRE, 


GILBERT: PARKER. 
THERE WAS A LITTLE CITY. 


London : Wm. Heinemann, 21, Bedford-street, W.C. 


HE WINDSOR MAGAZINE for JUNE. 

NEW WOKK apt’ HOPE, Author of ‘The Prisoner of 
Zenda,’ ‘The Dolly Dialogues,’ ‘The Chronicles of Count Antonio,’ 
rT by F. roe begins inthe WINDSOR MAGAZINE 

lor 





THE CONTENTS OF THE JUNE NUMBER, 
Now ready, price 6d., of 
THE WINDSOR MAGAZINE include :— 
ILLUSTRATED INTERVIEW with Mr. H. 8S. TUKE. 
DOCTOR SUNSHINE. By Norman Gale. 
. “The CITY in the SKY.” New Story. By Wm. Le Queux. 
BACHELORS’ BUTTONS. By Raymond Potter. 
AT an ATLANTIC CABLE STATION. Some Striking Facts. 
CHRONICLES of MARTIN HEWETT. By Arthur Morrison. 
“The CASE of the LOST FOREIGNER.” 
LES MISERABLES. By Cecil Aldin. 
The BANK of ENGLAND: its History and Romance. 
BEHIND the SCENES of SOME LONDON LAUNDRIES. 
" SWIMMING : its Progress and Value. By Archibald Sinclair. 
The PHONOGRAPHIC WATCH. Hi Story: Ci 
_ PORTRAITS of NOTABLE PEOPLE’S CHILDREN. 
FANS and FASHIONS. By C. O'Conor Eccles. | - 
The FLY on the WHEEL. PartI. By Anthony Hope. 
The JUDGE'S WINDOW. By gent - ame 


Of all  BatpesBore. Newsagents, y Rookstalls ; 
ard, Lock & Bowden, Timiced: inte, square, E. c. 





P 





N OTES and QUERIES, 


THIS WEEK'S NUMBER contains— 

NOTES :—Early Courtena: Sena. A a ey Car- 
buncle — Collect for Fourth Sunday eg ons to 
Church—Charles Martel— Dunbar-Chitd 

QUERIES :—Ely—J. ~via ‘Paretioe Lost’—MS8. History “ Bah 
Queen of Scots — Royal Anne — Tower ? i Barons O’Neill— 
Monoyer—K. Davy—Latin Motto—Victoria Cross—T. ley—Poll 
Rooks — “ Muggleswick ” — Posture the Man pe ee = Toby: Teer 
Berry—Escapes of Literary Treasures—* — 
Ustieet : F 

REPLIES a7 puapteet Envi ‘and orgek— Mr. med ee, 
age Portraits— onk Possession "— 
Eri os Rant hewseeing Hours trom, Midnigh ht—Da 's Psalter— 
Patrick Robertson—Keble and ‘ ‘The Chi ilston, co. 

jicester — Pomfret —Street Tabl pe 
Skeleton at Salisbur: Sop Ball: poeta oe of Castl 
Churches of 8t. Botolph—Anonymous Monuments—Rev. G. got 
—Kobert Longden, of Gloucester. 

NOTES on BOOKS :— Wallace’s ‘Popular Sayings Dissected’ — The 
Magazines of the Month. 

Notices to Correspondents. 

Price 4d. ; by post, 43d. 
Published by John C. Francis, Bream ’s-buildings, Chancery-lane, E.C. 


IMPORTANT WORK NOW READY. 
443 pp. crown 8vo. 12s. 6d. 


A DVANCE, JAPAN: a Nation thoroughly in 
Earnest. By J. MORRIS, Thirteen Y corn, Eeeens in Tokio 
under the Japanese Board of Works, Author of War in Korea.’ 
Copiously illustrated by R. Isayama, Military Artist of the Clan of 
Buzen, Japan. The Portraits used in this book have been kindly 
lent by the Japanese tion, and the Japanese National Anthem 
translated into English Verse by’ the courtesy of Sir Edwin Arnold. 














THE FIRST VOLUME OF 


THE EMINENT WOMEN SERIES. 
258 pp. cloth gilt, with Portrait, 1s. 
fb E QUEEN. Mrs. M. Fawcett. With 
a Portrait selected by H.R,H. Princess Christian. 
“ Quite a little history of the Victorian era.’’—People. 





THE STATESMEN SERIES. 
250 pages, cloth gilt, 1s. 
Wy BLLESLEY. By Col. G, B. MALLEsoN, C.I.E. 
With Portrait. 


“An admirable sketch of Wellesley’s varied and brilliant career.’ 
Englishman, Calcutta, 


The Next Volume will be—- 


PALMERSTON. By Ltoyp SANDERS. With 
Portrait. (Ready June 6. 


NEW VOLS. OF ALLEN’S 8s, 6d. NOVELS. 
The HAZARD of CONCEALING. By Mra Dyavy. 
CAPTAIN ENDERIS. By A. P. Croucu. 


The VOICE of URBANO. By JAmEs W. WELLS. 
London : W. H. Allen & Co., Ltd., 13, Waterloo-place. 


DEDICATED BY GRACIOUS PERMISSION TO 
H.M. THE QUEEN. 


ENGLISH MINSTRELSIE: 
A National Monument of English Song. 


COLLATED AND EDITED, WITH NOTES AND ILLUSTRATED 
HISTORICAL INTRODUCTIONS, BY 


S. BARING-GOULD, M.A. 


The Airs, in both Notations, arr. by H. 
FLEETWOOD SHEPPARD, M.A.; F. W. BUS- 
SELL, M.A. Mus. Bac. Uxon.; and W. H. HOP- 
KINSON, A.R.C.O. 


ENGLISH MINSTRELSIE professes to be a 
Compendium of the best English Songs that have 
stood the wear and tear of time, and have become 
rooted in the affections of the people. 


It will contain in all upwards of 300 Songs. The 
Editing of the whole Collection, and the writing of 
the Introduction and Notes on the individual songs, 
has been entrusted to the Rev. 8S. BARING-GOULD, 
who has been engaged for ten years in collecting the 
Folk Music of the English people ard in the study 
of Old English Printed and Engraved Music. 

The Introductions by the Editor will be on the 
History of English So: g, the English Opera, English 
Folk Song, and other subjects, with Illustrations 
of Early Musical Ins:ruments, Minstrels, Ballad 
Singers, Portraits of English Composers, and Fac- 
simile representations of Old Copper-plate Music, &c. 

Great care bas been taken to secure that Words 
and Music shall be arranged and engraved in such 
a way as to be thoroughly legible, and easily fol- 
lowed both by Vocalist and Pianist. 


The Work will be issued in Eight Volumes, 
royal 4to, (piano size), rich cloth gilt, » gilt edges, 
at 10s, each (at intervals of three months or less). 
Vol. I. ready. Orders accepted only for the entire 
Work. 





Edinburgh: T, C. & E. C. JACK, 
Grange Publishing Works, 


(EIGHTH SERIES.) } 





SMITH, ELDER & C0’S- 
‘NEW-BOOKS. 


a ne 


= 
NOVEL. SERIES. 


Messrs. SMITH, ELDER & CO. 


beg to announce that, with a view to meet the taste of 


those who desire to possess, not to borrow, good books, they 
have in preparation 


A SERIES OF NOVELS 
BY THE BEST WRITERS OF THE DAY, 
FOR PUBLICATION IN SINGLE 
VOLUMES. 


These volumes will be suitable for the pocket and the shelf; 
they will be convenient to handle, being of the square I6rae. 
size, while from their appearance, as well as from thei 
literary merit, they will deserve a place in the library. The 
volumes will be bound in cloth, and will be uniform, except 
in thickness and in price. The prices will be 


2s., 3s., and 4s, 
The First Volume-of the Series, 


THE STORY OF BESSIE 


COSTRELL, 
By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD, 
Price 2s., 
WILL BE PUBLISHED ON JUNE 28ru, 
: AND WORKS BY - 
F. ANSTEY, Author of ‘ Vice Versa,” &c.; 
HENRY SETON. MERRIMAN, Author 
of ‘ With Edged Tools,’ &c. ; 


Mrs. L. B. WALFORD, Author of ‘Mr. 
Smith,’ &c. ; 

SYDNEY CHRISTIAN, Author of ‘Sarah’ 
an ydia’; 


and by other writers, English and American, of high 
reputation, will follow at short intervals. 





THE BIOGRAPHY OF MR. JUSTICE 
STEPHEN. 
On June 11, with 2 Portraits, demy 8vo. 166. 


THE LIFE OF SIR JAMES 
FITZJAMES. STEPHEN, 


BART., K.C.S.I., 
A Judge of the High Court of Justice. 
By his Brother, LESLIE STEPHEN. 


Ready this day, with a Frontispiece, crown 8vo. 5s. 


OUR SQUARE and CIRCLE; 


or, the Annals of a Little London House. By “ Jack 
EASEL,” sometime Punch’s Roving Correspondent. 


Ready this day, with 2 Illustrations, crown 8vo. 6s. 
OFF the MILL. By the Right 
Rev. G. F. BROWNE, D.C.L., a. of Stepney. 
Just published, crown 8vo. 4s. 


FIFTY YEARS; or, Dead 


Leaves and Living Seeds. By the Rev. HARRY JONES, 
Prebendary of St. Paul’s, Author of ‘Holiday Papers,’ 
‘ East and West London,’ ‘ke. 


Nearly ready, crown 8vo. 6s. 


GERALD EVERSLEY’S 


ee a Study in Real Life. Ky the Rev. 
J. E. C. WELLDON, Head Master of Harrow School. 


NEW NOVEL BY D. CHRISTIE MURRAY, 
Ready this day, crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE MARTYRED FOOL. 


By D. CHRISTIE MURRAY, 
Author of ‘ Rainbow Gold,’ —— Rachel,’ * Joseph's Coat, 


*.* Messrs. SMITH, ELDER & CO. will be happy to for- 
ward a copy of their CATALOGUE post free on @, 


London: 
SMITH, ELDER & CO, 15, Waterloo-place, 3.W. 
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POPULAR WORKS OF 
FICTION. 





A NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF 
‘AN OLD MAID’S LOVE.’ 


NOW READY, 


In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 68, 


MY LADY NOBODY. 


BY 


MAARTEN MAARTENS. 





Other Works by this popular Author may also be 
obtained at all Booksellers’, price 6g, each, in 
uniform binding, as follows :— 


THE GREATER GLORY. 
GOD'S FOOL. 


THE SIN OF JOOST 
AVELINGH. 


AN OLD MAID’S LOVE. 





A NEW STORY BY THE AUTHOR 
OF ‘MISUNDERSTOOD.’ 


NOW READY, 


COLONEL NORTON. 


BY 


FLORENCE MONTGOMERY, 


AUTHOR OF 


*SEAFORTH,’ ‘THROWN TOGETHER,’ &c. 


London: RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, 


ELLIOT STOCK’S NEW LIST. 


In large demy 8vo. apprepeinaely bound in art linen boards, 
price 7s. 6d., with lilustrations of Morland’s Paintings. 


e 
s 
George Morland: Painter. 
London, 1763-1804. By RALPH RICHARDSON, F.R.S.E. 

“The facts of the artist’s career are graphically told, and the 
emgage of his work. which is illustrated by six excellent 
Pp , is judicious. The information in the opmeds is 
valuable as new, and is certain to be praised by all lovers of 
art.”—Black and White. 

“‘ Well written and exceedingly interesting.” — Echo. 

“In the memoir Mr. Richardson is able to bring more light 
-into the picture than his predecessors have done. Will be 
especially useful to Morland collectors. The pages of the 
volume ab d in anecd ”— Daily News. 

“Collectors and connoisseurs owe Mr. Richardson a debt 
of gratitude for his lists both of Morland’s works and en- 
gravings after them. We can cordially recommend his book 
both as giving on the whole a just and sane estimate of an 
erratic man of genius, and as containing a great deal of 
curious and interesting information about bygone manners 
and customs.”— Westminster Gazette. 





On antique paper, appropriately bound, price 5s. 


Fables and Fabulists— 


Ancient and Modern. By THOMAS NEWBIGGING, 
Author of ‘ The History of the Forest of Rossendale,’ &. 

“A clever littlestudy, containing not only useful notes on all 
the famous fabulists, but abounds in rare and happy instances. 
The whole philosophy of the apologue is examined and Mr. 
Newbigging’s views on the subject are at once interesting 
and instructive.”— Black and White. 

‘* A pleasant little book, readable from title-page to finale, 
The author has much delightful matter to communicate as 
to the characteristics of fables interspersed with illustrative 
stories.”— Morning Leader. 

“‘Mr. Newbigging traverses much ground in little space. 
We meet many old friends in his pages, and some whose 
acquaintance the ordinary reader wiil be glad to make.” . 

au, 

“Throughout the work t he aut hor shows his close acquaint- 
ance with a bye-path of literature too seldom trodden, but 
none the less picturesque and entertaining. A delightful 
and scholarly survey of a charming subject.” 

Manchester Courier. 


NEW HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH NATION. 
Now ready, Volume I. crown 8vo. cloth, price 7s. 6d. 
To be completed in Three Volumes. 


The Rise and Growth of 


the ENGLISH NATION: with Special Reference to 
Epochs and Crises. A History of and for the People. 
By W. H. S. AUBREY, LL.D. 

‘Carefully written, earnest, and well adapted to the 
requirements of the general reader.” — Scotsman, 

“The work, well based on authorities, is in a clear and 
nervous style, and every page is instinct with sympathy with 
the struggles and welfare of the people.” 

Western Daily Times. 

“If any one has a desire to read in a comprehensive and 
intelligible manner bow the England of to-day has been 
formed, he carnot do better than consult this work.” 

Stamford Mercury. 

“Clear, concise, instructive, and deeply interesting. A 
most promising and timely addition to the modern library 
of history.”—Leicester Daily Mercury. 

‘* A graphic and conscientious gift.” 

Western Morning News. 

“The main strength of the book lies in the description of 
the social condition of the people.”—Manchester Guardian. 

“The work should take its place as a really popular 
history.”—Publishers’ Circular. 


NEW VOLUMES OF VERSE. 


Tastefully printed and bound in cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


Poems. By Lovis H. 


VICTORY. 

‘Compositions of high worth and lasting merit. The 
style is often charmingly musical, and the thoughts breathed 
are in many instances singularly beautiful, pure, and 
original.”—English Churchman. 





In crown 8vo. price 5s. 


In Leisure Time. A Book- 


let of Verse. By WILLIAM S. MAVOR. 
‘** Mr. Mavor bas a true poetic gift.”—British Weekly. 
‘* His lines are full of melody and sweetness.” 
Bristol Mercury. 
** Contains many gems of thought......A literary treasure.” 
Bath Herald. 
In crown &vo. cloth, price 5s, 


Treasures of the Deep, and 
other Poems. By the late ROBINSON ELLIOTT. , 

“In ‘Treasures of the Deep, and other Poems’ one dis- 
covers a new poet of the Lake School. Acquaintance with 
Wordsworth and Coleridge and Southey gives one no 
distaste for the simpler, yet seemingly quite as heartfelt, 
rbymes of present-day successor. The writer has evidently 
a rich store of lake and fall legend and tradition at com- 
mand.”—Liverpool Daily Post. 





New Burlington-street, 





ELLIOT STOCK, 62, Paternoster-row, London. 





MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO.’S 
LIST. 


—_——— 
NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


ENGLISH SEAMEN IN THE 
SIXTEENTH CENTURY : 


Lectures delivered at Oxford, Easter Terms, 1893-4, 


By JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE, 
Late Regius Professor of Modern History in the 
University of Oxford. 


Cabinet Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 





With 3 Maps, 8vo. 12s. 


THE TRIBAL SYSTEM IN WALES: 


Being Part of an Inquiry into the Structure and 
Methods of Tribal Society. 


By FREDERIC SEEBOHM, LL.D. F.S.A., 
Author of ‘ The English Village Community,’ &, 





8vo. 18s. 


THE ANNUAL REGISTER: 


A Review of Public Events at Home and Abroad for the 
Year 1894, 


*,.* Volumes of The ANNUAL REGISTER for the Years 
1863-1893 can still be had, 18s. each. 





Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 
THE TENTH MUSE, 
AND OTHER POEMS. 


By SIR EDWIN ARNOLD, K.C.LE., 
Author of ‘ The Light of Asia,’ &c. 





2 vols. crown 8vo, 10s. 


VOYAGES AND TRAVELS OF 
LORD BRASSEY, K.C.B. D.C.L. 


From 1862 to 1894. 
Arranged and Edited by Captain 8. EARDLEY-WILMOT. 
With Maps and Charts. 





Crown 8vo. 6s. 


FALLACIES OF RACE THEORIES 
AS APPLIED TO 
NATIONAL CHARACTERISTICS. 


Essays by WILLIAM DALTON BABINGTON, M.A. 





With 12 Illustrations by Philip Burne-Jones. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE YOUNG PRETENDERS. 
A STORY OF CHILD LIFE. 
By EDITH H. FOWLER. 
“« Miss Fowler’s book is an exquisite study of child life...... 
The authoress’s reticence and delicate knack of — 


ness are among the finest characteristics of her wor 
Daily News, 


MR. AND MRS. PIATT’S POEMS. 
IDYLS and LYRICS of the OHIO 


VALLEY. By JOHN JAMES PIATT. New Edition. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 5s. 


LITTLE NEW-WORLD IDYLS, and 
other Poems. By JOHN JAMES PIATT. Crown 8vo. 
c’oth, gilt top, with Portrait, 5s. 

“They are fresh and simple as Nature iteelf......The book 
is sure of a hearty welcome here.”—Scotsman, 


MRS. PIATT’S POEMS. 


‘“‘A GOLDEN HARVEST.”—National Observer. 


POEMS. By Sarah Piatt, Author 
of ‘An Enchanted Castle, and other Poems.’ 2 vols. 
small crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, with Portrait, 10s. 

‘We confidently recommend our readers to place them, 
with as little delay as may be, in a cherished corner of their 
shelves.”— National Observer. 

**The books are charming reading.” —Scotsman. 

“They are full of music and womanly tenderness.” 

Guardian. 


AN ENCHANTED CASTLE, and 


other Poems: Pictures, Portraits, and People in Ireland. 
By a PIATT. Small crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 
3s. 6d, 








“ Perhaps it is not too much to say that no more notable 
or charming book of verse has ever been contributed by a 
foreign resident to illustrate some aspects of the life and 
romantic atmosphere of Ireland.”—Queen, 


London and New York: LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 
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DIGBY, LONG & CO”S NEW BOOKS. 





DR. ARABELLA KENEALY’S LATEST NOVEL. 
The HONOURABLE MRS. SPOOR. By the 


Author of ‘Some Men are such Gentlemen,’ ‘Dr. Janet of Harley- 
street,’ kc. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. With Portrait of Author. 
N.B.— The Second Edition is nearly exhausted, THIRD in preparation. 
‘*Her latest novel, ‘The Hon. Mrs. Spoor,’ has advanced her to the front 
rank of lady novelists,"— Black and White. 
“A clever story. The most powerful piece of work Miss Kenealy has 
done.” —Daily Chronicle. 
“ This powerful story...... brilliantly achieved by the authoress. Her style 
is, as always, graceful and easy, and her character-sketches are excellent and 
humorous.”—Pali Mall Gazette. 





NEW NOVEL BY ALICE MAUD MEADOWS. | 
WHEN the HEART is YOUNG. By the Author | 


of ‘ The Romance of a Madhouse,’ &c. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. FOURTH | 
EDITION. 


‘Miss Meadows has the gift of humour, and the book is decidedly worth 
reading.” — Glasgow Herald, 
‘In recent fiction the novel will take a prominent place.” 
Dundee Advertiser, | 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘A PLUNGE | 
INTO SPACE.’ | 





The CRACK of DOOM. By Robert Cromie, | 


Author of ‘ For England’s Sake,’ &c. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s, 6d. 


N.B.—The large First Edition was exhausted day of publication, but a | 
SECOND EDITION is now ready. 


NEW NOVEL BY GERTRUDE L. WARREN. 
The MYSTERY of HAZELGROVE. By Gertrude 


| 
| 


L. WARREN. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. [Just out. 
NEW NOVEL BY MARSTON MOORE. 
DRIFTING. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. [Just out. 
NEW STORY BY M. LAWSON. 
CONEYCREEK. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. [7s ou. 


A NEW AUSTRALIAN NOVEL. 
RECOGNITION. A Mystery of the Coming 


Colony. By SYDNEY H. WRIGHT. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
[Just out. 


A BOOK OF STRANGE ADVENTURES. 
SOME PASSAGES in PLANTAGENET PAUL'S 


LIFE. By HIMSELF. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. [Just out. 


NEW BOOK BY COLEBROOK ROWE. 
IN MANY QUEER STREETS. Crown 8vo. 
cloth, 6s. [Just out, 
NEW BOOK BY JOHN HUNTER DUVAR. 
ANNALS of the COURT of OBERON. Crown 


8v>. cloth, 3s, 6d. [Just out, | 


NEW NOVEL BY GEHANI BUCHAN. 
WILLOUGHBY COURT. Crown 8vo. cloth, | 


3s, 6d, [Just out, 


NEW NOVEL BY LILLIAS LOBENHOFFER. 
The WRONG of FATE. By the Author of 


‘ Bairnie,’ &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


“ A well-written and clever novel ; excellent studies of Scotch character.” 
‘Shows considerable power.”—Scotsman, London Star, 








| and author. ; 
_ of literature in its best sense......We have little else but praise for the volume,” 


THE MOST DIVERTING NOVEL OF THE SEASON. 
HIS EGYPTIAN WIFE. By Hilton Hill. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 3s, 6¢. Second Edition now ready. 


“Tt is her [Nelly Shy’s] determination at all costs to see the inside of a 
harem that produces the most racy and adventurous chapters in a thoroughly 
readable volume.”— Daily Telegraph. 


“An American journalist of the softer sex is depicted’ with considerable 
skill and a fund of genuine humour.”—Literary World, 


NEW BOOK BY N. J. PRESTON. 
SPUNYARN. By N. J. Preston. Crown §8vo. 
pictorial cloth, 3s. 6d. 


“Very readable stories of the sea.”—-Dundee Advertiser. 
‘*It has the genuine flavour of the tarry hand.”— Scotsman, 
‘* The book is thoroughly enjoyable,”— Whitehall Review. 


NEW NOVEL BY CHARLES E. R. BELLAIRS. 
An UNKNOWN POWER. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


“ From start to finish the reader’s attention is never allowed to flag. The 
characters are drawn with considerable fidelity to life. The plot is original, 


| and its developments well worked out.”—Belfast Northern Whig. 


MR. YEOMAN’S NEW VOLUME OF VERSE. 
FUGITIVE FANCIES. By the Author of ‘ King 


William III.” Demy 16mo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. [Just out. 


BY ALFRED HABETS. 
BORODIN and LISZT. I. Life and Works of a 


Russian Composer. II. Liszt as sketched in the Letters of Borodin. 
By ALFRED HABETS, Translated, with a Preface, by ROSA NEW- 
MARCH. With Portraits and Facsimiles, Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


“Well translated. It consists of two sections; the first a very interesting 
and sympathetic memoir of the exceedingly original Russian genius, and the 
second a vivid sketch of Liszt as he appeared to Borodin. The translator’s 
preface sums up the conditions of musical life in Russia very cleverly.” —TZimes, 


BY G. A. SEKON. 
A HISTORY of the GREAT WESTERN RAIL- 


WAY from its INCEPTION to the PRESENT TIME. By G. A. 
SEKON. Revised by F. G. SAUNDERS, Chairman of the Great 
Western Railway. Demy 8vo. 390 pages, cloth, 7s.6d. With numerous 
Illustrations. SECOND EDITION. 
“Mr, Sekon’s volume is full of interest, and constitutes an important 
chapter in the history of railway development in England.” 
Times, April 25, 1895. 


‘¢ An excellent addition to the literature of our iron roads,” : 
Standard (Leader), April 4, 1895. 


BY PERCY RUSSELL. 
A GUIDE to BRITISH and AMERICAN 


NOVELS. From the Earliest Period to the End of 1894. By PERCY 
RUSSELL, Author of ‘The Author's Manual,’ &c. Crown 8vo. cloth, 
3s. 6d. net. SECOND EDITION, carefully Revised. 


“Mr. Russell's familiarity with every form of novel is amazing, and his 
summaries of plots and comments thereon are as brief and lucid as they are 
various,” —Spectator, 


'The AUTHOR'S MANUAL. By Percy Russell. 


With Prefatory Remarks by Mr. GLADSTONE. Crown 8vo. cloth, 
3s. 6d. net. EIGHTH and CHEAPER EDITION. With Portrait. 


“Mr, Russell’s book is a very complete manual and guide for journalist 
It is not a merely practical work—it is literary and appreciative 


Westminster Revien, 





*.* A COMPLETE CATALOGUE of NOVELS, TRAVELS, BIOGRAPHIES, POEMS, &c., with a Critical or Descriptive Netice 
of each, free by post on application. 





London: DIGBY, LONG & CO., Publishers, 18, Bouverie-street, Fleet-street, E.C. 
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J. M. DENT & C0.’S BALZAC. 
The Subscription List for the 
Large-Paper Edition (limited 
to the number sold, and not 
to exceed One Hundred copies) 
will close on 
JUNE 14th. 


NOW READY, THE FIRST VOLUME OF THE 
NEW EDITION OF THE NOVELS OF . 


H. DE BALZAC. 
THE WILD ASS’S SKIN. 
(La Peau de Chagrin). 


Edited, with a Full General Introduction to the 
Series and a separate Introduction to this 
Novel, by GEORGE SAINTSBURY. 
Translated anew from the French by 
Miss ELLEN MARRIAGE, 

With Etched Portrait by H. Crickmore and 
2 Full-Page Etchings by W. Boucher. 

Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 3s, 6d. net. Printed by 
T. & A, Constable on paper specially prepared. 
Limited Large-Paper Edition on hand-made paper, 
IX Etchings in each Volume, 10s. 6d, net 
per Volume (sold in Sets only). 


SELECTIONS FROM EARLY REVIEWS. 


ATHENZUM. 
‘*The volume is got up with the taste the pub- 
lishers have taught the public to expect of them.” 


TIMES. 

**The translation is skilfully executed...... Cer- 
tainly few English critics are better qualified than 
Mr. Saintsbury to write either a general intro- 
duction such as he here gives dealing with Balzac’s 
life and with the general characteristics of his work 
and genius, or a series of prefaces such as he pro- 
mises for each succeeding volume.” 


DAILY TELEGRAPH. 

**Excellently translated by Miss Ellen Marriage. 
......[Mr, Saintsbury’s preface is] an admirable piece 
of sympathetic writing.” 

NATIONAL OBSERVER. 

‘* A singularly happy idea on the part of Messrs. 
Dent to imagine and realize a thoroughly well trans- 
lated and well got-up edition of Balzac......The 
ordinary French edition is by reason of its infamous 
paper and print a torment...... Messrs. Dent’s English 
edition, with its simple and unpretentious binding, 
is comely to look upon inside as outside. Add to 
this that the translation may fairly be called first 
ee it would be well, indeed, if all translations 
were as good...... Mr. Saintsbury’s introduction is 
full of good matter and keen critical discernment. 
ones We recur to congratulating Messrs. Dent upon 
their good scheme, and upon the excellence of its 
carrying out.” 

GLASGOW HERALD. 

“Miss Marriage’s translation probably gives as 
faithful a representation of the original as can ever 
be expected.” 

MANCHESTER COURIER. 

**An edition worthy of the ‘greatest French 
novelist is now issued at a price which will place 
the works within the reach of all readers...... The 
present translation is at once fluent and vivid.” 


SPEAKER. 

“At length we seem likely to get a scholarly 
rendering in English of Balzac......We wish success 
to this new venture of Messrs, Dent, and we believe 
that it will secure it.” 

NOTTINGHAM GUARDIAN. 

“Tts issue will probably mark a date from which 
Balzac will become as popular with English readers 
as is Dumas...... The series will, we think, be appre- 
ciated, inasmuch as it is not only excellently got 
up in every fashion, but really meets a need: a 
good yet moderately priced translation of Balzac’s 
works has long been called for, and until now called 
for in vain.” 


SCOTSMAN. 
“The edition is certain to prove extremely 
acceptable.” _ 
Aldine House, 69, Great. Eastern-street, B.C, 





WALTER SCOTT’S NEW BOOKS. 


ee 
NEW WORK BY GEORGE MOORE, 
Author of ‘ Esther Waters,’ ‘A Mummer's Wife,’ &c. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 568 pages, price 6s. 


CELIBATES. By George Moore. 
CELIBATES. By George Moore. 
CELIBATES. By George Moore. 
CELIBATES. By George Moore. 
CELIBATES. By George Moore. 
CELIBATES. By George Moore. 
CELIBATES. By George Moore. 
CELIBATES. By George Moore. 
** Patient, faithful, and masterly rape e+ ang 





Crown 8vo. cloth, price 2s. 6d. 


The SOCIALIST STATE: its Nature, 


Aims, and Conditions. Being an Introduction to the 
Study of Socialism. By E. C. K. GONNER, M.A., 
Brunner Professor of Economic Science, University 
College, Liverpool. 

“A model of calm and clear judgment, of lucid expression, 


and of dispassionate analysis. It thoromely wi ey 
gow Herald. 





Crown 8vo. cloth, just ready, illustrated with 4 Portraits. 


SONIA KOVALEVSKY: Biography 


and Autobiography. I. MEMOIR. By A. C. LEFFLER 
(EDGREN), Duchessa di Cajanello. II. REMINIS- 
CENCES of CHILDHOOD in RUSSIA. Written by 
HERSELF. Translated into English by LOUISE VON 
COSSEL. 





Crown 8vo. pp. xxxi-368, cloth, gilt top, price 6s. 
NOW READY, 
PART I. OF TOLSTOY’S GREAT WORK, ENTITLED 


The FOURGOSPELS HARMONISED 


and TRANSLATED. To be completed in Three Parts; 
to be issued at short intervals. Translated from the 
Original Manuscript at the request of the Author. 
Part I. contains a Facsimile of Count Tolstoy’s Auto- 
graph Letter authorizing this Work. 





Crown 8vo. in white grained boards, with gilt lettering, 
price 1s. 


TOLSTOY as PREACHER: his 
Treatment of the Gospels. By I. HENRY HARRISON, 
State Councillor in Russia. 





COUNT TOLSTOY'S NEW STORY. 
Small 12mo. elegantly printed, paper cover, price 1s. 


MASTER and MAN. By Count Leo 


TOLSTOY. Rendered into English by S. RAPOPORT 
and J. C. KENWORTHY. 


“‘It is,in fact, a parable which a prophet has seen in a 
dream and stated asa story. For perfection in its own kind 
it far surpasses his earlier parables, charming as they were...... 
Even the most superior Philistine cannot be certain that he 
will be able to ignore its strange unearthly appeal. It would 
be a pity if he should read it and feel it, and go away no 
better a master than he was before.”—Daily Chronicle. 


ILLUSTRATED EDITION now ready, in cloth, with 
Embossed Design on cover, and 2 Drawings by H. R. Millar, 
price 2s. Uniform with the ‘Tolstoy Booklets.’ 





NEW ENGLAND LIBRARY. 
GRAVURE EDITION. 


Crown 8vo. antique paper, 2s. 6d. per Volume. 
NEW VOLUME. 


ESSAYS and OTHER WRITINGS. 


By HENRY DAVID THOREAU. Witha Frontispiece 
Portrait of Thoreau in Photogravure. 


London: WALTER SCOTT, LIMITED, 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


——~——— 


AGRICULTURE, PRACTICAL and 
SOIBNTIFIO. By JAMES MUIR, M.B-AC., ke., Pro- 


feseor of Agriculture in the College, Leeds, 


Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d 


A TEXT-BOOK of PHYSIOLOGY. 
By M. FOSTER, M.A. M.D. LL.D. F.R.S., Professor of 
Physiology in the University of Cambridge, »nd Fellow 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. With i:!ustrations, 
Sixth ition. Part II. comprising Bovk If. The 
Tissues of Chemical Action with their respective 
Mechanisms. Nutrition. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


ASPECTS of JUDAISM. Being Six- 
teen Sermons by ISRAEL ABRAHAMS and CLAUDE 
G. MONTEFIORE. Fecap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


LIFE and LABOUR of the PEOPLE 
in LONDON. Edited by CHARLES BOOTH. Vols, 
V.and VI. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net each Volume. 

DAILY NEWS.—* Mr. Charles Booth has published in 
two new volumes more results of his patient, elaborate 
inquiry into the conditions of life and labour among the 
people of London. They are full of interesting facts. Dip 
into them anywhere and you will find something to please 
the curious mind about actual life in London.” 

STANDARD.—‘ The fifth sixth volumes of Mr. 
Charles Booth’s encyclopedic work on the ‘ Life and Labour 
of People in London,’ just issued by Messrs. Macmillan, are 
quite up to the high level of previousinstalments. The facts 
are as carefully collected and digested, and the conclusions 
arrived at as sound, as the notoriously uncertain character 
of statistics will permit......It is not too much to say that 
the treatise, when completed by the addition of two more 
volumes, will rank with the best histories of any city, 
while it will stand alone as the disinterested labour of a 
private individual whe had the courage to face and deal with 
the a statistics of the greatest metropolis in the 
world.” 


SHEILA’S MYSTERY. By Mrs. 
MOLESWORTH. Illustrated by L. Leslie Brooke, 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

WAITEHALL REVIEW.—** Mrs. Molesworth may always 
be depended upon to produce work that will interest the 
young......In ‘Sheila’s br age this prolific author has 
written a pleasant narrative which seems to us specially 
suitable for girls, and the publishers have co-operated in 
turning the volume out in attractive style.” 


MACMILLAN & CO. London. 


STANFORD'S TOURIST GUIDES. 


With Maps and Plans, price 2s, each. 


BEDFORDSHIRE. By A. J. Foster, M.A. 
BERKSHIRE. By P. H. DITCHFIELD, M.A, 
CAMBRIDGESHIRE. By E. ConyBEARE, M.A, 


CHANNEL ISLANDS. By G. P. BrvAN and R, N, 
WORTH. 
CORNWALL. By W.H. TREGELLAS, 


DERBYSHIRE. By R. N. WortTH. 

DEVON, NORTH. By R. N. WoRTH. 

DEVON, SOUTH. By R. N. WorRTH. 

DORSETSHIRE, By R. N. WorrTH. 

ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT. By H. I. JENKINSON. 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE. By R. N. WorrTH. 

HAMPSHIRE. By G. P. BEVAN and R. N. WorrTH. 

HERTFORDSHIRE. By A. J. Foster, M.A. 

KENT. By G. P. BEVAN and R. N. WorTH. 

LONDON (Round about). By W. J. Lorrig, B.A. 

NORFOLK. By WALTER RYE. 

SOMERSETSHIRE. By R. N. WorTH. 

SUFFOLE. By Dr. J. E. TaAYLor. 

SURREY. By G. P. BEVAN and R, N. WortTH. 

SUSSEX. By G. F. CHAMBERS, 

WARWICKSHIRE. By G. P. BEVAN and R, N. 
WORTH. 





WILTSHIRE. By R. N. WortTH. 

WORCESTERSHIRE. By KR. N. Worrtu. 

WYE (The) and its Neighbourhood. By G. P. 
BEVAN and R. N. WORTH. 


YORKSHIRE (EAST and NORTH RIDINGS). By 
G. P. BEVAN and R. N. WORTH. 
By G. P. BEVAN 


YORKSHIRE (WEST RIDING). 
and R. N. WORTH. ‘ 


London : EDWARD STANFORD, 
26 and 27, Cockspur-street, Charing Cross, 8, W. 








Paternoster-square, 


Complete Tourist Catalogue free on application. 
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GENERAL HAMLEY’S LIFE. 





THIS DAY AT ALL LIBRARIES, 


THE LIFE OF GENERAL 
SIR EDWARD BRUCE HAMLEY, 


K.C.B. K.C.M.G. 


By ALEX. INNES SHAND. 


With Portraits, &c, 2 vols, demy 8vo, 21s, 


EXTRACTS FROM THE FIRST REVIEWS. 

TIM ES.—“ Few men have ever shown a wider range of thought and activity, or a more 
remarkable versatility of genius....Mr. Shand has accomplished his difficult task with much 
ability. . ..He gives us a sympathetic picture of the life of a man to whom the British army 
is deeply indebted, and he has succeeded in striking the note of pathos which underlies the 
later years.” Sati ae 

DAILY NEWS.—“The character, attainments, and rare talents of the General whose 
good luck it was to be first in the trenches at Tel-el-Kebir, and whose gallant Highlanders 
bore the brunt of that brisk and bloody combat, are, indeed, worthy of high admiration. 
Hamley was a rare example of that somewhat rare species of man whom his friend Thackeray 
held in the highest esteem—the literary man of action.” 


MORNING POST.—“Sir Edward Hamley combined many of the scholarly and soldierly 
attributes that one is accustomed to associate with the versatile commanders of Elizabethan 
days.....This well-written biography forms a fitting tribute to his memory.” 


STANDARD.—“ Mr. Shand’s biography of his friend General Hamley has been awaited 
with no iittle interest....The author has made free use of the first-hand material placed at 
his disposal, and it is rendered attractive by the copious extracts from Hamley’s private and 
published writings. ...Two volumes full of important and entertaining matter.” 


SCOTSMAN.—“ General Hamley’s biography will be found as rich in literary 
reminiscences as it is ample in military details concerning an attractive personality....He 
was a many-sided man, and every phase of his character is excellently brought out in a deeply 
interesting biography....Its rich literary flavour will create an interest in the work far 
beyond the pale of the barrack-room.” 


GLASGOW HERALD.—‘‘Mr. Shand tells his story with much literary skill, and 
brings out in their due proportions the various aspects of Sir Edward’s many-sided career.... 
The picture which remains with us as we close this fascinating biography is that of a man of 
great sweetness and nobility of disposition, of varied gifts, and of a broad and thorough 
culture, which made him at once the greatest of our strategical authorities, and not the least 
among our masters of light and graceful literature.” 


LIVERPOOL MERCURY.—< Looking at the biography as a whole, nothing but praise 
is due to its able compiler. No one who reads it can fail to understand what manner of man 
Hamley was. A more amiable and loving disposition than his it would be difficult to find.” 


WORTH BRITISH DAILY MAIL.—“ Mr. Shand has done his work thoroughly well. 
His narative is eminently ‘ readable,’ with the due spice of anecdote, and his judgments are 
always judicial and fair.” 





THIRD EDITION NOW READY, 


THE CURSE OF 
INTELLECT. 


Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 
No, 956. JUNE, 1895. 2s. 6d. 
Contents. 

A GREAT GULF. By the Author of ‘Mona Maclean.’ 
“TOMMYROTICS.” By Hugh E. M. Stutfield. 

OUR NATIONAL MANUSCRIPTS : the Cottonian Library. 
CUCKOO CORNER: a West Country Sketch. 

ROADSIDE SINGERS. By “A Son of the Marshes.” 

A FOREIGNER. Chaps. 32-35. 

The LOOKER-ON, 

LITTLE WARS on the INDIAN FRONTIER. 

MYSTERY. By Charles T. Lusted. 

RECOLLECTIONS of M. BOUCHER DE PERTHES. 

TWO GREAT SHIKARIS. 

IMPERIAL DEFENCE. By Sir George Clarke, K.C.M.G. 
BRITISH WEST AFRICA. By Capt. F. D. Lugard, D.S.0. 


THIS DAY AT ALL LIBRARIES, 


SPORT ON THE PAMIRS © 
AND TURKISTAN STEPPES. 


By Major C. 8. COMBERLAND. 
With Frontispiece anda Map. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. 








THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED, 


KATHLEEN CLARE. Her Book, 
1637-41. Edited by DORA GREENWELL M‘CHESNEY. 
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LITERATURE 
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The Life of General Sir E. B. Hamley. By 
Alexander Innes Shand. 2 vols. (Black- 
wood & Sons.) 

Sm Epwarp Hamtey, it need hardly be 

said, was a many-sided man, and achieved 

excellence in more than one subject. As a 

critic, an essayist, a novelist, he earned a 

reputation that might be envied by pro- 

fessed men of letters. As a diplomatist he 
carried out his instructions with combined 
tact and firmness under very difficult cir- 
cumstances. As a member of Parliament 
he was by no means so successful, but as 
a soldier he occupied a unique position, for 
he was not only an able trainer of officers 
at the Staff College, and the author of a book 
on war which won a European reputation, 
but he also showed by his gallant, yet cool 
and thoughtful handling of his division at 

Tel el Kebir that he was no mere theorist. 

He has been called the British Jomini by 

some, while by others he has been bracketed 

with Moltke. But Jomini never commanded 

a division in the field, and Moltke, with 

equal inexperience in what may be termed 

direct personal command, did not formu- 
late in a concrete and collected shape his 
views on the art of war and the rules sug- 
gested by those views. Hamley differed, 
too, from both Jomini and Moltke in 
that the official recognition of his eminent 
abilities and great services was poor. No 
doubt he was looked upon by the Horse 
Guards as an able lecturer on military his- 
tory, a brilliant exponent of the art of war, 
but as nothing more. Yet when he had his 
opportunity he showed himself entitled to 
rank among the best of the rule-of-thumb, 
so-called practical soldiers in the British 
army. He proved, indeed, that though the 
baionnette intelligente may be beyond certain 
limits objectionable, the sabre scientifique is 
always an acquisition. Hamley was, as 
we have said, a many-sided man; he was 
also a disappointed man; his biographer 
has, therefore, had to encounter more than 
ordinary difficulties. The chief of these 
was to furnish enough of detail to enable 
the public to realize what sort of man 
Hamley was without surfeiting that public 





with the minor or interior history of a man 
chiefly known to the general public as an 
approved writer on the art of war. Another 
difficulty was to do justice alike to those 
who appreciated him and to those who 
did not appreciate him, and therefore, 
as is natural, failed to recognize the key 
to the whole story. Mr. Shand was 
an intimate friend of the man whose 
life and character he describes. He 
knew what a kindly, tender heart his was, 
how noble and honest was his disposition, 
how high his courage, both moral and 
physical. The mass of those, however, 
with whom MHamley came into contact 
failed, from lack of opportunity or perspi- 
cacity, to pierce the outer crust and see the 
inner man. Now the outer crust was in 
appearance somewhat hard, distant, arro- 
gant, and masterful ; and by that outer crust 
the majority judged him. 

One of an old Cornish family (at one time 
possessed of large estates near Bodmin) 
whose fortunes had waned, Hamley was 
born in 1824. His father was a distin- 
guished admiral, and he was the youngest 
of four brothers, three of whom entered the 
service. William entered the Engineers, 
and Charles joined the Marines. Their 
mother, a descendant of the Shetland 
Ogilvies, was a most intellectual woman, and 
her sons always attributed to her much of 
their literary success. At the then late age of 
seventeen Edward Hamley went to the Royal 
Military Academy, but notwithstanding this 
disadvantage he a year and a half later 
passed out of Woolwich as second lieutenant 
R.A. After a short period of service in 
Ireland and four years in Canada, he was 
quartered first at Tynemouth and afterwards 
at Carlisle. It was while in the north of 
England that he conceived the idea of using 
his pen as a means of clearing off his liabili- 
ties, probably feeling at the same time an 
instinctive necessity for giving vent to his 
literary powers. He was by no means an 
extravagant man, and the Artillery was an 
economical branch of the service; but his 
father could not afford to help him to any 
great extent, and tailors’ and outfitters’ bills 
pressed heavily upon him. His first 
attempt at writing was a narrative of a 
shooting expedition from Quebec into the 
Highlands of Maine. Fraser accepted the 
paper, and it was soon followed, in 1849, 
by a story called ‘The Peace Campaigns of 
Ensign Faunce.’ This also found favour 
with the editor of Fraser, though Hamley 
in after years spoke of it as ‘‘rubbish.” In 
1851 he became second captain and was 
sent to Gibraltar. 

The most noteworthy circumstance in con- 
nexion with his three years’ stay there was 
the commencement of his connexion with 
Blackwood’s Magazine, and of his friendship 
with its shrewd and amiable editor, the late 
John Blackwood. Hamley’s first contribu- 
tion was a poem styled ‘ Michael Angelo and 
the Friar.’ That clever work ‘ Lady Lee’s 
Widowhood’ soon followed, and was, as it 
deserved to be, extremely well received. 
Those alike who knew him well and those 
who knew him superficially found itdifficultto 
believe that he could have written so rollick- 
ing and genial a story. It is not sur- 
prising, indeed, to learn that the editor, 
whom he had now got to address as ‘‘ Dear 
Blackwood,” complained of certain “ full- 
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flavoured passages,” but anything impure 
was very foreign to Hamley’s character. 
This novel was illustrated by the author him- 
self, who was a good amateur artist, and 
especially a clever caricaturist. 

In March, 1854, Hamley obtained his 
first chance of active service. Colonel (now 
Sir Richard) Dacres related the details to 
Hamley’s niece :— 

‘*T had been struck by your uncle’s abilities, 
and at that time I sent for him. I said, ‘Hamley, 
Ishould like to take you with me to the Crimea, 
if you know French well.’ The answer was, ‘If 
you will only take me, sir, I shall set to at once 
and learn.’” 


Mr. Shand adds :— 

‘*Dacres was satisfied with the assurance: 
Hamley went to work next day, and his subse- 
quent translations of the verses of Voltaire 
show how thoroughly he had inspired himself 
with the spirit of the language.” 

Notwithstanding hard work and every 
conceivable obstacle to literary activity, 
Hamley contrived to send home letters for 
Blackwood’s Magazine about the campaign. 
He was present at most of the battles in 
the Crimea, and did good service, especially 
at Inkerman, where he handled a half 
battery most skilfully, and was well re- 
warded. He began the war a captain; he 
ended it a brevet lieutenant-colonel with, 
among other decorations, the Legion of 
Honour, and the C.B. also he received after 
a little delay. 

In 1859 Hamley was appointed Pro- 
fessor of Military History at the Staff 
College. He filled this post for six years, 
working hard at his lectures, yet finding 
time for literary labours, for society, for 
sport, and for visits to London; and it 
is characteristic of him that he did his 
best to see the fight between Sayers and 
Heenan, though from want of sufficiently 
early intelligence he reached the scene of com- 
bat an hour too late. Hamley was friendly 
with his colleagues, and popular with the 
neighbouring residents, but not altogether 
liked by his pupils, who considered him, as 
they expressed it, a bahadur, that is to say, 
as stiff and official. He continued to write 
much for Blackwood, and his correspondence 
with the editor on the various subjects is 
decidedly interesting, and contains his 
opinions on many men and books. Of 
Carlyle’s history of Frederick the Great he 
wrote in terms of strong condemnation. 
When the first volumes of Kinglake’s 
‘Crimea’ appeared, Mr. Blackwood naturally 
invited him to write a review for the maga- 
zine. Hamley was in a difficulty. Black- 
wood had published the book, and Kinglake 
was his friend. Blackwood, however, gave 
him full liberty to express his opinions as 
he thought fit, a freedom which he was 
careful not to abuse. His personal opinion 
may be gathered from the following passages 
in his letters to Mr. Blackwood :— 


“As a narrative, I think, as I have stated, 
that it is excellent ; as a history, violently pre- 
judiced, and by no means reliable.” 

‘* For so clever a man, Mr. Kinglake appears 
to me singularly deficient in judgment and 
logical power. His opinions are no doubt often 
strongly and clearly expressed, but then they 
very often contradict each other. There is 
hardly any positive view which he takes of an 
important point which might not be refuted 
from his own book. Moreover, he gives to 
many personages and incidents an importance 
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quite disproportionate. Look, for instance, at 
the biography of General Airey, given at a 
length and with a minuteness which would be 
almost extreme in the case of a great historical 
personage...... Z 

In December, 1865, he sent off to the 
publisher the last pages of his magnum opus, 
‘The Operations of War.’ The value and 
importance of this work can scarcely be 
overrated. It has been widely accepted 
as a text-book, and it is by it that Sir 
Edward Hamley will be chiefly remem- 
bered. Surely, however, it was superfluous 
for his civilian biographer to devote an 
entire chapter to a synopsis of the worx, 
based admittedly on Hamley’s own intro- 
duction. 

In the spring of 1866 Hamley was 
appointed a member of the Council of 
Military Education, and it will be conceded 
by all that a better man could not have been 
selected. During the next four years his 
life and position were, for once, tho- 
roughly congenial. He was in London, 
he was warmly welcomed in literary 
society, and he had ample time for 
writing. There must also have been an 
added sweetness in the fact that Moltke, 
Lee, and Sherman all expressed to him 
their great admiration for ‘The Operations 
of War.’ Among his contributions to 
literature during this time was a review in 
the Edinburgh of the second instalment of 
Kinglake’s ‘Crimea.’ Concerning these 
volumes there was much interesting corre- 
spondence with Blackwood, in which 
Hamley expresses his views with his cus- 
tomary honesty :— 

‘*Hamley expresses warm admiration of the 
style, but he took exception to some important 
statements. Especially, he said that ‘the Flank 
March’ conveyed a false impression, owing to 
the desire to exalt Lord Raglan. He refers to 
his own letters on the campaign, which the his- 
torian seemed to contradict, although without 
actually naming them; and he adds, ‘I shall 
certainly not correct the testimony of my own 
senses by the light of his theories.’ 

*¢* Again, read my account of the charge of 
the Heavies, which I saw, and you will find he 
omits the whole episode of the Turkish guns 
firing on part of the Russian cavalry force. 
Yet it was surely as important a matter for a 
chronicler as the question whether a cut or 
thrust was given by a particular swordsman. 
My idea of his method of work is that, with 
the assistance of strong prejudices and queer 
crotchets, he forms an arbitrary enough con- 
ception of any particular event, and accepts 
what coincides with his own view, rejecting all 
other testimony.’ ” 

In the spring of 1870 the Council of 
Military Education was abolished, but 
almost simultaneously Hamley was ap- 
pointed Commandant of the Staff College. 
That he was an excellent commandant, and 
introduced many excellent reforms, is un- 
doubted, yet he was rather respected than 
generally beloved, whatever Mr. Shand may 
think. Among those who, while he was at 
Sandhurst, delighted to entertain Hamley 
at their country houses was the second 
Duke of Wellington. The Duke, who was 
a most entertaining host, told the following 
story of his father :— 

*“*At one time my father’s extreme popu- 
larity was rather embarrassing. For instance, 
on leaving home each day he was always inter- 
cepted by an affectionate mob, who insisted on 
hoisting him on their shoulders and asking 
where they should carry him. It was not always 





convenient to my father to say where he was 
going ; so he used to say, ‘‘ Carry me home, 
carry me home”; and so he used to be brought 
home half a dozen times a day a few minutes 
after leaving his own door.’ ” 

In 1876 Hamley was asked by Mr. 
Blackwood to contribute a volume on Vol- 
taire to the series of ‘Ancient Classics” 
which that publisher was bringing out. 
Hamley consented. The work seems to 
have been a labour of love, his views con- 
cerning Voltaire being, Mr. Shand tells us, 
sympathetic, though he himself was a good 
Christian and a steady Conservative :— 

‘*But he admired the brilliant audacity of 
the champion of free thought and frank speech. 
His own indignation was excited by the flagrant 
social and judicial abuses against which Voltaire 
waged unsparing war. He points out that the 
philosopher of Ferney was a sound Conservative 
so far as all things secular were concerned. He 
attacked neither the Crown nor the State as 
institutions. And in his assaults on the Church, 
as Hamley remarks, his earlier writings, if un- 
orthodox, are not irreligious. His theistic views 
were less pronounced than those of Mr. Mill. 
He set out by fiercely assailing the superstition, 
fanaticism, and corruption of the clergy, in an 
age when profligate laymen engrossed the richest 
benefices, and when members of the Sacred 
College and princes of the Church gave the 
worst possible example to the feudal autocrats 
in the provinces. As the struggle waxed warmer 
and his power was recognized, his bitter sarcasm 
became more and more envenomed: he launched 
out recklessly in blasphemous ribaldry, and so 
gained, not undeservedly, his reputation as the 
prince of mockers and of scorners.” 

On the last day of 1877, having served 
more than the regular time and having 
in addition become a major-general, Hamley 
was removed from the Staff College. After 
the lapse of a year, seeing no immediate pro- 
spect of employment—to the great discredit 
of the Horse Guards, we may remark— 
he paid a visit to Italy. A few weeks 
later he was asked by the Foreign Office 
to accept the vacant post of British Com- 
missioner for the delimitation of the 
Turkish and Bulgarian frontier. He 
accepted the offer, and accomplished 
his task with more tact and conciliation 
than might have been expected from his 
masterful disposition. He was equally suc- 
cessful when the following year he was 
again dispatched from London to act as 
Commissioner on the occasion of the delimi- 
tation of the Russian and Turkish frontiers 
in Asia. The winter and spring of 1880-1 
he spent in England, and we only refer to 
the fact because during this period he ex- 
pressed, in a private note to Mr. William 
Blackwood, who had succeeded to the 
editorship of the magazine, an opinion of 
Lord Clyde. General Shadwell was at that 
time bringing out a life of his old chief, 
whose character Hamley thus describes :— 

‘* The old gentleman was in some ways coarse, 
much of the barrack-yard about him, in thought 
and manner ; but this could hardly be expected 
to come out in his biography. Ninety-nine times 
out of a hundred the biographer conceives him- 
self bound to write an encomium and nothing 
else. However, he was in many respects a fine 
soldier, and thought far more of duty to the 
country than of private advantage, which makes 
him just now specially serviceable as an ex- 
ample. The new school think chiefly of push- 
ing themselves forward by hook or by crook.” 


This criticism is incorrect. We have the 
best means of knowing that Lord Clyde was 








by no means coarse either in thought or 
manner, although, in the heat of battle 


or when in a passion, he would indulge in 
an occasional damn. As to thought he was 
anything but coarse, and he was particularly 
charming in his behaviour to ladies. 

In June, 1881, Hamley was again sent 
abroad by the Foreign Office, this time as 
Commissioner to arrange about the cession 
by Turkey of Epirus and Thessaly to 
Greece. Again he was eminently success- 
ful. In the following year odsiiiel: the most 
notable event of his life with the exception of 
the publication of ‘The Operations of War.’ 
It was decided to send an expedition to 
Egypt, and somewhat to his surprise Sir 
Edward Hamley —he had been created a 
K.O.M.G. in 1867—was offered by Sir Garnet 
Wolseley the- command of a_ division. 
During the brief but brilliant little cam- 
paign which ensued, he proved that he was 
as capable a practical commander in the 
field as he was a military writer. The story 
of the want of courtesy with which he was 
treated by Lord Wolseley is here told at 
length. Those who wish to obtain full in- 
formation about the matter should refer 
either to Mr. Shand’s volumes or to 
Hamley’s own article in the Wineteenth 
Century. That friction between him and 
his superior officer commenced almost at 
once is certain, and that he was treated 
badly both by Lord Wolseley and Mr. 
Childers can hardly be denied by those 
who look impartially at the admitted facts ; 
but this subject demands an article to 
itself if it is to be thoroughly discussed. 
We confess that we are as unable as 
Mr. Shand admits that he is to supply a 
clue to the failure of Lord Wolseley to 
appreciate the services of his distinguished 
lieutenant. The only conjecture that we 
can indulge in is that Hamley was un- 
consciously too masterful in his bearing, 
and thereby irritated the Commander-in- 
Chief. That, however, the latter allowed 
himself to be unjust and wungenerous 
in his treatment of the general who led 
the division on which fell the brunt 
of the action of Tel el Kebir, and 
who displayed so much personal gal- 
lantry and power of leadership on the 
occasion, seems to be established by Mr. 
Shand, although it is fair to say that 
we have not heard the other side of the 
matter. Indeed, it would be much to Lord 
Wolseley’s advantage if he or some of his 
friends could show that Hamley uninten- 
tionally misinterpreted or exaggerated the 
slights of which he was the victim. Yet 
Hamley was not the only person who com- 
lained, for Sir Edward Willis and the late 
Bir Herbert Macpherson were both dis- 
satisfied; and therefore it is particularly 
desirable that some defence of the behaviour 
to his subordinates of the commander in 
that short but brilliant campaign should 
be forthcoming. 








In a Garden, and other Poems. By H. ©. 
Beeching. (Lane.) 
Any one who has examined with any care 
the ‘ Paradise of English Poetry,’ edited by 
Mr. Beeching, will be well aware that the 
author of ‘In a Garden’ has, in regard to 
poetical matters, an almost flawless and 
a singularly delicate taste. And in this 
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yolume of poems it is taste, more precisely 
than any other quality, that distinguishes 
the work of one who is somewhat more than 
a mere versifier, and somewhat less, after 
all, than a poet, if we are to use that word 
in its most serious and restrictive sense. 
That Mr. Beeching has the poetic touch is 
proved by the first poem in his book :— 

What is the world trying to say? 

Why is the light so tender and grey— 

Why are the tremulous leaves a-sway 

On the trees new fledge with the faintest green ? 
Nay, he were wise who could say what these things 


and tell the secret of May. 
What is my heart trying to say? 
Why does it tremble and hurry and stay 
At the sight of a leaf on a sunny day, 
Of a leaf tho’ never so delicate-green ? 
Nay, he were wise who could say what these things 


mean, 
and tell the secret of May. 


This is not more graceful or more easily 
felicitous than a number of other poems 
which we could find by merely turning over 
the pages at random. Here we have poetical 
feeling, and a delicacy in the handling of 
metre which is even more conspicuous in 
such poems as the fine one entitled ‘The 
Night Watches,’ from which we may quote 
the concluding lines :— 

Ab, my thought so subtle and swift, can it not fly 
till it reach thy brain, 

And whisper there some faint regret for a weary 
watch and a distant pain ?— 

Not too loud, to awake thy slumber ; not too tender, 
to make thee weep ; 

Just so much for thy head to turn on the pillow so, 
and understand 

Dimly, that a soft caress has come long leagues 
from a w land, 

Turn and half remember and smile, and send a kiss 
on the wings of sleep. 

How far is this removed from the facilities 
of the mere versifier! and how full is the 
book altogether of true feeling for nature, 
for the happier aspects of nature, for 
gardens, smooth grass, and cultivated 
flowers! It impresses one as having been 
felt with sincerity, and the slight sensations 
and the shifting aspects of things, which 
are mainly dealt with, are certainly ren- 
dered with skill. Most of the poems are 
pleasantly in keeping with one another, 
and the workmanship is, on the whole, 
equable, so that even a sonnet, such as the 
charming one called ‘Under the Canopy,’ 
can have a sort of lyrical note about it :— 

Yes, it is good for us that we are here; 

Scarlet, and blue, and purple in the sky, 

The covering of the holy sanctuary, 

By day obscured, at last by night shines clear. 

Lo, yonder sinking sun is flaming there 

In evening sacrifice to God mot high, 

And yonder moon is pray ing quietly, 

And her one star holdeth his taper near. 

Yes, good for us, albeit men may say 

Could we climb higher past the paths of men, 

Vague mists would show for all that fine linen, 

And all that purple and scarlet turn to grey. 

It may be, yet for us they keep their hue, 

And if thou climb beyond, there is still the blue. 

Yet, after all, in all this graceful, accom- 
plished, tasteful work, we find no new note, 
no powerful imprint of a personality; we 
miss, in short, the commanding, the irresist- 
ible, speech of the poet who is fully a poet. 
But in how few contemporary writers do we 
find this “one thing needful”! in how few, 
also, the charm and grace which distinguish 
Mr. Beeching’s garden fancies ! 











The Making of the England of Elizabeth. By 
Allen B. Hinds, B.A. (Rivington, Per- 
cival & Co.) 

Tuts is an excellent little book on a subject 

not very well appreciated. Our only com- 

plaint is that it does not embrace the whole 
subject after all, which apparently is the 
reason for the adoption of a title that may 
be a little misleading. It is not the de- 
velopment of England under Elizabeth that 
is here described; it is the events which 
paved the way for Elizabeth’s advent and 
for the course which English government 
and English religion naturally took after 
her accession. In fact, the book is limited 
to an account of some things which took 
place, at home and abroad, during the 
reign of Mary. Pity that the author could 
not have ventured on a complete history of 
Mary’s reign ; or, if he felt himself unequal 
to such a task, that he did not call the book 
an essay on some of the under-currents of 
religion and politics prior to Queen Eliza- 
beth’s accession. For such is its real cha- 
racter. It is only (as, indeed, it professes 
to be) an essay, not a history; but even as 
an essay it does not embrace the whole of 
what is really comprised in its title, dismiss- 
ing as it does the matters which are best 
known of all, such as the Marian perse- 
cution, with most inadequate comment, and 

bringing prominently into the foreground a 

great deal that is generally overlooked. 

Nothing, surely, contributed to ‘the 
making of the England of Elizabeth” more 
than the persecution under her sister; and 
nothing, we may venture to add, has done 
more to prevent a really judicial estimate 
of a most important reign than the horror 
excited by that persecution in all succeeding 
ages till now. How long shall we have to 
wait for a history for which the materials 
are peculiarly abundant? When shall we 
have what is well known and what is less 
known set forth in their due relations to 
each other? Let us be thankful meanwhile 
for a little more popular exposition of the 
things that are less known. 

As the English Reformation began with 
the assertion of royal supremacy over the 
Church and the isolation of England in 
religious matters from the Continent, it 
naturally remained under Henry VIII. 
entirely a domestic question. Under Ed- 
ward VI. it was carried much further, and 
foreign preachers and teachers were invited 
to England to promote a Calvinistic or 
Puritanical theology, which was largely 
favoured at Court. Under Mary, of course, 
there was an immediate change, and those 
whose Protestantism was too pronounced to 
hope for toleration escaped abroad, taking 
refuge mainly in the cities of the Rhineland 
or in Switzerland. Here they developed won- 
derful differences among themselves, and 
‘“‘the troubles at Frankfort,” though they 
may strike the reader as a very unedifying 
story of opposing bigotries (in which, strange 
to say, John Knox was really the moderate 
man of the company), are not without 
interest as showing the absolute necessity 
of settled government—whether episcopal 
or other—even for a religious community. 
The exiled Reformers, in fact, had no com- 
mon principles, and being without episcopal 
government they fell more and more, 
although many of them unwillingly, under 





the yoke of Geneva. It was needless con- 
tending for the English Prayer Book, or 
as Grindal and Chambers proposed, in the 
spirit of compromise, for the substance of 
the book at least. They were asked to say 
precisely what they meant by the substance. 
The Calvinists were prepared to retain only 
such parts as they found in keeping with 
Scripture, and they were confirmed by 
Calvin himself, who, while counselling the 
retention of the English order for a time, 
said it contained many silly things (tolera- 
biles ineptias) that would be better abolished. 
But the ‘‘ Coxans,” as the opposite party 
were called, certainly outdid the “ Knoxans” 
in violence, if not in narrow-mindedness. 

Two remarkable legacies to posterity 
came of this period of English Protestantism 
in exile—the Geneva or ‘‘ Breeches”’ Bible 
and Fox’s ‘Book of Martyrs.’ Men to 
whom the Scriptures were all in all 
naturally required a pure vernacular ver- 
sion; and men who had expunged the 
Romish saints from the calendar wanted a 
new martyrology, for which the persecutions 
of Mary supplied a large amount of the 
material. Protestantism was to have its 
own calendar with its own obits and its own 
lives of saints. The two books remain with 
us, and Fox has many readers still; but 
it cannot be said that English Protestantism 
showed itself great on the constructive side 
till the days of the authorized Bible of King 
James. 

To turn from theology to another subject. 
Mr. Hinds has some admirable remarks on 
the loss of Calais, which may be given in his 
own words for a conclusion as a specimen 
of the contents of the book :— 

‘The loss of Calais, and all that was involved 
thereby, naturally diminished the importance of 
the land forces, while it placed a greater re- 
sponsibility on the fleet. It was upon her navy 
that England now relied, not only for the safety 
of her shores, but for the development of her 
growing commerce and for the discovery of 
fresh markets. Once launched on this career 
of maritime enterprise and colonization, Eng- 
land never abandoned it. Naturally, however, 
the beginnings were feeble and tentative. The 
sea-dogs, with all their daring and brilliance, 
accomplished very little of permanent import- 
ance. The only colony founded during Eliza- 
beth’s reign—Raleigh’s settlement at Virginia— 
broke up miserably. The expeditions of Drake 
and his fellows were little better than buccaneer- 
ing forays. Yet their work was of the first 
importance. In the great crisis of 1588 they 
showed themselves capable of bravely and suc- 
cessfully defending their country before the eyes 
of an astonished world. Even in other respects 
their efforts proved far from fruitless. It was 
something to have asserted the right of England 
to colonize. This country had been brought 
face to face with Spain on many and various 
occasions, and had invariably proved the 
stronger on the sea. Finally, when James pro- 
ceeded to follow in the footsteps of his pre- 
decessor, the way had been prepared for him 
and his difficulties smoothed away. What had 
shortly before seemed impossible became an 
accomplished fact.” 








The Evil Eye: an Account of this Ancient and 
Widespread Superstition. By Frederick 
Thomas Elworthy. (Murray.) 

Mr. Etworrny, well known as a master of 

the dialects and folk-lore of Somersetshire, 

was himself brought - in the West Country, 
where many magical practices are even 
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now prevalent, and where every unac- 
countable misfortune is still considered to 
be a ‘‘wisht thing.” Ever since he was a 
child, he has had as near neighbours pro- 
fessional witchfinders, whose business con- 
sists in tracing out the reputed magician or 
sorcerer whose malevolent or blighting 
power has been used with dire effect upon 
some unfortunate victim. Indeed, although 
the author on his title-page styles this belief 
@ superstition, it is evident that he enter- 
tains, personally, a strong sentimental affec- 
tion for the more mystic side of the folk-lore 
to which he has devoted so many years of 
study and observation. 

Whilst engaged in collecting amulets, 
talismans, and such like gruesome curiosi- 
ties as may be inspected in the Taunton 
Museum, Mr. Elworthy has not omitted to 
amass a quantity of notes, commentaries, 
and quaint literature dealing with witch- 
craft, fascination, and the charms used as a 

otection against the evil eye throughout 

urope. From his well-filled budget he 
has now selected and arranged the most 
interesting papers for publication, and they 
are illustrated by a large number of capital 
engravings. 
ome thirty years ago at least, if we mis- 
take not, the author of ‘ Mehalah’ claimed 
to have disposed of or demolished most of 
the popular myths of the Middle Ages, which 
even then the public had been disposed to 
consider had been long before relegated to 
limbo; but the reader of ‘The Evil Eye’ is 
vividly reminded that he has only to look 
round him to find many, if not all of 
these ancient and medisval cults still in 
existence; and the most recent case of 
witch-burning in Ireland has occurred since 
the publication of Mr. Elworthy’s book, 
thereby adding to the interest which its 
erusal must awaken. 

Not only does Mr. Elworthy believe in 
the wonderful feats of the divining rod 
in the hands of specially endowed indi- 
vidual ‘‘dowsers,” but he is able to quote 
the case of the unaccountable behaviour and 
movements of the forked hazel twig in the 
hands of his own daughter ; and he is indig- 
nant at the bad taste of a scientific witness, 
who ventured to assert that the young lady 
was in league with the “‘dowser.” In fact, 
Mr. Elworthy does not approve of the 
‘‘many modern men who unreasonably dis- 
believe to show their cleverness.” 

‘* Above all, thereare strange powers possessed 
by the Hypnotists over their patients, which we 
can no more explain than we can that minutely 
recorded act of the Witch of Endor, who brought 
up Samuel and instantly discovered thereby 
that Saul himself was with her. Without 
believing either in magic or the evil eye, the 
writer fully agrees that much may be learnt 
from a study of the belief, and of the many 
practices to which it has given rise. It is need- 
ful, however, to approach the subject with an 
open, judicial mind, and not to reject all, like 
the ‘Pharisees of Science,’ that our superior 
understanding is unable to explain...... No doubt 
superior people would nowadays accept the con- 
sequence which John Wesley put so plainly 
when he said ‘to give up belief in witchcraft 
was to give up the Bible.’ We, however, 
venture to believe that there is a middle course, 
that of determining what we mean by witch- 
eraft. As vulgarly understood and practised 
we are of course uncompromising unbelievers.” 

The information which the author has 
collected concerning the remarkable in- 





fluence of fascination—affascinamento or mal’ 
occhio, the yettatura of the Neapolitans—is cer- 
tainly entertaining. Mr. Elworthy records 
a personal experience of his own at Venice, 
when he was searching the book shops for 
a copy of that rare volume ‘Cicalata sul 
Fascino, volgarmente detto Jettatura,’ by 
Nicolo Valletta, published at Naples in 
1727. On his entering a large shop, the 
padrone was all smiles until he heard the 
title of the book, ‘ Sul Fascino’:— 

‘Instantly there was a regular stampede ; 
the man actually turned and bolted into his 
inner room, leaving his customer in full pos- 
session of his entire stock. Nor did he even 
venture to look out from his den so long as I 
waited to see what would happen.” 

As a potent gesture, and the readiest 
means of protection against the fascination 
of an evil eye, the Italians extend the index 
and little finger of the right hand, the 
middle and ring fingers being clasped by 
the thumb. The hand thus posed is com- 
monly allowed to hang downwards, but in 
case of emergency can be held up and 
thrust forward towards the person of the 
fascinator or jettatore, the reputed possessor 
of the mal occhio. As this gesture, termed 
the mano cornuta, is necessarily a mortal 
insult, some care has to be taken in using 
this representation of horns. The Neapolitan 
ladies wear little horned hands of coral on 
their necklaces as amulets; and with regard 
to these Mr. Elworthy is careful to warn his 
readers against confounding amulets, which 
are suspended, with talismans, which are 
engraved, sigils. A talisman, it may be 
explained, can be used to induce or create 
love, whilst an amulet has for its sole end 
the protection of the wearer. Then again 
there are, it appears, three classes of 
amulets — those worn openly to attract to 
themselves the evil eye; secondly, those 
worn hidden and secretly; thirdly, those 
consisting of texts, formule, or cabalistic 
figures, worn like the Jewish phylacteries. 

On the Neapolitan cart-horses the harness 
ornaments are literally made up of charms 
and prophylactics, embracing a powerful 
battery of all sorts of resisting amulets, from 
figures of St. Januarius to the flaming sword 
of the angel. In Rome are to be found in 
the shops quantities of silver rings for human 
fingers with little pendent horns attached, 
strung on rods and labelled ‘‘ Annelli contra 
la jettatura,” which are much sought by 
Americans as curios. Another kind of 
favourite amulet commonly worn by the 
infants in South Italy is the ‘‘cimaruta,” a 
silver sprig of rue, on the branches of which 
have been affixed various symbols, each of 
which is looked upon as a protection against 
the evil eye. From the days of Pliny 
branches of coral hung to the necks of 
infants have been looked upon as _ pre- 
servatives from danger; and our children’s 
corals with bells are of the same pattern and 
size as the Neapolitan ones. 

Next to the protective amulets come the 
written formule, of which the Jewish phy- 
lacteries are the most obvious examples. 
A remarkable Amharic charm of this 
description from Abyssinia is figured by 
Mr. Elworthy, together with its transla- 
tion. Both Turks and Arabs use passages 
of the Koran in similar fashion, whilst 
throughout Asia and Africa, and even 
beyond in Madagascar—in fact, wherever 





the Arab traders have penetrated—scraps of 
written characters are cherished by untutored 
savages as valuable cabalisticamulets. Some 
of theancient Roman formule used as charms 
have been found in Cirencester and elsewhere 
in Britain, whilst the still existing charm of 
that ‘‘ blessed word Mesopotamia” proves 
that value is even now attached to certain 
written words among some of our own 
people. 

Perhaps the most interesting portion of 
Mr. Elworthy’s book is to be found in the 
chapters dealing with the gesture of sacer- 
dotal benediction—the so-called ‘Mano 
Pantea” or “ Dextera Dei.’’ In some of 
the ancient mosaics this hand appearing in 
the clouds is very plainly in the position of 
horns as in the mano cornuta. St. Luke, 
again, is represented as conspicuously making 
the well-known gesture. As the author 
contends that he has traced to their original 
source the Medusa’s head and Greek Gorgon 
in the Eastern Bhavani, the Destructive 
Female Principle, it is curious that he 
has not pursued the benedictory attitude 
so far as the ancient Buddhist sculptures in 
Afghanistan and elsewhere in Central Asia. 

The author disclaims all pretensions to 
having arrived at any conclusions, leaving 
his readers to infer what they choose from 
his suggestive exposition. We must do him 
the justice to say, however, that his careful 
research is such as to make his work worthy 
of perusal by all who are interested in 
the history of the past and present beliefs 
throughout the world, and in tracing their 
connecting links with the vulgar super- 
stitions still surviving in our own islands. 








Guelphs and Ghibellines. 
ing. (Methuen & Co.) 

The Age of the Condottieri. 
and publishers.) 


Wut a history of Italy ever be written? 
We do not mean a narrative of events in 
more or less chronological order. Sismondi 
did that, and did it with fair success, 
though the number of living people who 
have read through his sixteen volumes may 
probably be counted on the fingers. But 
a real organic history, with some sort of 
connecting thread of principle running 
through it, tempting the reader of any one 
period to read back and forward, to see 
what brought about this, what resulted 
from that, is still to be desired—that is, if 
such a history be possible. Probably in 
asking for it we are the victims of what 
may be called the ‘‘ geographical fallacy.” 
We take a bit of the map, fairly well 
marked off, within which we happen to 
know that the inhabitants speak a more or 
less identical language, and demand that 
the history of this shall be written as 
though all its parts had always formed one 
integral whole, applying to Palermo and 
Como a method which we should at once 
recognize it as hopeless to attempt to apply 
to Vienna and Diisseldorf. Italian writers 
themselves have, indeed, been wiser. They 
have produced many histories of the various 
cities, but no one, it would seem, has tried 
to co-ordinate all the various centres of 
politics into one organism. Some of the old 
chroniclers, no doubt, appear to have taken 
all mankind for their province ; but it is, as a 
rule, mankind as seen from the point of view 
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of their own city, and the affairs of mankind 
as they affected themselves, or as they were 
discussed in the society to which they 
themselves belonged. For an outsider, 
however, who has no reason to look at 
events through the eyes of Florence more 
than of Rome, of Naples more than of 
Milar, the thread of cohesion seems abso- 
lutely lacking. As long as a great question 
like that of the relation of Italian cities to 
the Emperor is still in the balance, some- 
thing, no doubt, may bedone. The Guelph 
and Ghibelline struggle is complicated, and 
the party names indicate very different 
interests in different places; nor does the 
introduction of the French element in its 
later days help to simplify matters much. 
But still, as long as it lasted, there was a 
more or less definite issue, around which 
events grouped themselves. After the 
middle of the fourteenth century, however, 
affairs seem to get into a hopeless tangle. 
A kind of devil’s dance of Visconti, Sforza, 
Malatesta, Rovere, and half a dozen more 
names borne by scoundrels, each more 
scoundrelly than the last, passes before the 
bewildered reader; no man is fighting for 
any intelligible or respectable cause ; there 
is no figure on which the eye can dwell with 
any pleasure, no prominent personage in 
whose fortunes one can feel that kind of 
personal interest which is perhaps the 
strongest stimulus to historical study. Even 
with the resources of fiction at her disposal, 
an eminent novelist failed to depict, amid 
what was perhaps the least degraded society 
of the period, a single character who stays 
by the reader as a friend. Great artists 
have preserved for us—on canvas, in stone, 
or in metal—the features of most of the 
prominent men belonging to that age; but, 
unless it be in Venice, where contact with 
the sea may have done something to pre- 
serve a nobler type, we can recall few 
countenances suggesting any quality higher 
than those of which the bull, the fox, or the 
goat may claim a share. The splendour of 
its art, we suppose, throws a glamour over 
the age. It is difficult to believe that those 
clear-walled cities, those gardens and gallant 
walks, those sunny landscapes, to which 
after four hundred years the Northerner 
still turns for refreshment, were the scenes 
of the foulest crimes that ever disgraced 
mankind. 

But this is not the place to write a trea- 
tise on the Renaissance, or to discuss the 
everlasting theme of art and morals. Mr. 
Browning, in the second of the volumes 
before us, has bestowed hardly a dozen lines 
on the subject which for nine people out of 
ten is the only one associated with the words 
quattro- and cinque-cento ; and our object at 

resent is to form some idea of how far 
e has succeeded in both his volumes in 
presenting the age under its other aspects. 
It is to be feared that he has done little 
towards modifying our conviction that, for 
the reasons given above, no really intel- 
ligible and duly co-ordinated history of 
Italy will ever be written. The first volume 
is a fairly satisfactory record of events, 
though Mr. Browning has hardly appre- 
hended the fundamental principles of the 
two parties after whom it is called. Had 
he done so, he would scarcely have written 
that ‘‘ the success of a Ghibelline emperor 
meant the subjugation of Italy to Germany.” 





To speak of ‘‘ a Ghibelline emperor ” is like 
saying “a royalist king.” We are quite 
aware that the names lingered long. We 
have before us a little tract—aureus libellus 
it modestly calls itself — written by one 
Brother Michael Dominic of the Order of 
Minors, and dedicated to the Duke of Savoy, 
published at Turin in 1522, “ against the 
diabolical and pestiferous parties of Guelphs 
and Ghibellines.” But Brother Michael 
understood by the terms something very 
different from their meaning two hundred 
years before, and probably forgot that the 
Emperor had ever had any hand in the 
game. As to “the subjugation of Italy to 
Germany,” how much of a German was 
Frederick II.? Again, ‘“‘the Guelphs,”’ 
says Mr. Browning, “were on the side of 
national life and national individuality.” 
We should like to be referred to any evi- 
dence that any Guelph, say, in 1300 had 
the least conception of any ‘nation’ in- 
cluding more than his own city. As to 
‘bidding the stranger to leave the plains 
of Italy,” it was the Guelphs who invited 
the stranger in. A similar confusion appears 
in the statement that “it was strange that 
the deliverance of Italy should have been 
effected by a French army, against the 
wishes of the Italian people.” Does Mr. 
Browning suppose that Charles of Anjou 
came without being sent for? If he does, 
he had better read his Villani, whom, by 
the way, he will not often find talking about 
“the Italian people.” 

There are a few rather serious mistakes, 
such as the statement that primo popolo, the 
first popular government, means “‘ the upper 
middle classes,” or that ‘‘the crown [sc. of 
France} passed to Charles of Valois”’; but, 
as a whole, the important facts seem to be 
stated with fair accuracy, even though their 
purport may sometimes be misapprehended. 
The serious blemish on the two volumes is 
the extraordinary carelessness with which 
trivial errors have been allowed to escape 
the final revision. Many of these suggest 
their own emendation, as when it is 
stated on one page that Adolf was crowned 
at Aix-la-Chapelle in 1292, but was de- 
posed ‘‘ exactly six years” afterwards, and 
on the next that Albert was nominated 
concurrently with the deposition of Adolf 
in 1294. Dates, indeed, are almost worse 
than if it had been left to the printers to 
put in any four digits at their discretion. 
Some other blunders, again, are easily 
corrected, as ‘‘Avignon” for Angevin 
kings, and ‘Vienna,’ ‘ Viennese,” for 
Siena, Stenese; nor will even the most 
casual reader fail to notice something queer 
when he reads on one page that the story 
of the conditions exacted of Clement by 
Philip the Fair, including the secret one, 
‘*has been shown by recent criticism to be 
untrue,’”’ and on the next that “ there is no 
doubt that the secret request which Philip 
reserved was the suppression of the Order 
of the Templars.” But the beginner, for 
whom this book is intended, will hardly 
know of himself that where Mr. Browning 
says that the towns of Romagna were de- 
voted to Ghibeliine interests, two of the 
four which he quotes as instances were 
ruled by Guelphic lords; nor that when he 
calls Matteo Visconti the younger “of an 
easy-going and quiet temper,” and mentions 
that he died, these simple words conceal 





the fact that he was one of the most dis- 
solute men of his time, and that his brothers, 
who were not strait-laced people, in all pro- 
bability murdered him in sheer disgust. 
If, again, any one is puzzled by finding 
Walter de Brienne, Duke of Athens, some- 
where about 1342, “‘serving as lieutenant 
in the army of the Florentines ”—one of 
the great nobles of Southern Europe, and a 
man of mature years, figuring as the gay 
subaltern—it may not at once occur to him 
to refer to Capponi, and ascertain that Mr. 
Browning has been misled by the Italian 
historian’s statement that Walter had been 
“‘luogotenente pel Duca di Calabria” in 
the war with Castruccio fifteen years before. 
‘* He had been recommended to the Floren- 
tines by King Robert of Sicily,’’ proceeds 
Mr. Browning. ‘‘He told King Robert 
nothing about his intention,” says Villani, 
whom we rather prefer as an authority, and 
whom Capponi follows. 

The second volume labours under the 
initial difficulty of being concerned with a 
period which, as has been said, we hold that 
it is almost impossible to make attractive or 
intelligible; nor can it honestly be said that 
Mr. Browning’s treatment of it has done 
anything to change that view. There are 
fewer of the irritating slips which disfigure 
the first volume, and Mr. Browning may be 
congratulated on having discovered between 
the publication of the first and second what 
the ‘ Arte di Calimala’ was. But there are 
far too many. Dates are still in sore need 
of revision ; on the last page two occur, and 
both wrong. It was the peace, not the 
siege,” of Bagnolo which broke the heart 
of Sixtus IV. The epigram given will no 
doubt show that to the most inexperienced 
reader; but we are sure that no humanist 
wrote “nulla vis sevum potuit exstinguere 
Sextum.’’ The account of the Duke of 
Gandia’s murder differs in several trifling 
points from that given by the Bishop of 
Peterborough. The Bishop may be trusted, 
we think, to have followed the Quwellen ; 
while Mr. Browning’s version reads as if it 
had been written from rather imperfect 
memory at second hand. If he had studied 
the Bishop, too, he would have hesitated 
before saying ‘‘there can be little doubt 
that the murderer was Ceesar Borgia.” At 
the time there was evidently great doubt ; 
and if it were not that Machiavelli, who 
held a brief for Ceesar, was determined not 
to let his hero lose the credit of any crime 
that could possibly be imputed to him, there 
would have been no less doubt always. Mr. 
Browning, by the way, is wrong in saying 
that Cesar was a layman. He was in 
deacon’s orders, nor could he have been a 
caidinal without being so far ordained. 
All these little matters are not particularly 
important in themselves; but they show that 
Mr. Browning has not, before setting to 
work to write a most difficult bit of history, 
saturated himself with it, studied every 
source of information, lived, as it were, in 
the times of which he is treating until they 
have become as familiar to him as the 
events.of to-day are to the attentive news- 
paper reader. This is the least that can be 
demanded of an historian who would set 
past times intelligibly before his readers. 
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NEW NOVELS. byrebellious daughters and romantic youths, | Zord (Stirling's Son; or, the Fool of the 
Her Début. By Mrs. Herbert Martin. whose whole lives seem to be spent in one Family. By A. H. Marshall. (Osgood, 


3 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 


Unvekr this somewhat inadequate title Mrs. 
Herbert Martin has worked out a good 
situation with very tolerable success. 
Ermengarde Laniska is a curious study of 
a Polish girl, chiefly remarkable in the 
beginning for her overweening self-con- 
sciousness, although she has also plenty 
of the fierce pride and independence with 
which the author too constantly accredits 
her. She suffers, as such a nature would, 
from the scheming tendencies of her mother, 
a clever adventuress, never so entirely bad 
as circumstances seem bent upon proving 
her. Erma’s gratitude to the Englishman 
who marries this mother, who is no mother 
to her, is touching from the awkward 
inability of the girl to express it. Erma 
is throughout—as she is intended to be—a 
tragic figure, flying from her mother’s 
treachery and the awakening of her own 
heart, only to be further weighted by a cruel 
secret. No doubt such circumstances would 
develope qualities hitherto unsuspected, but 
though it is possible ultimately to recon- 
eile the successful singer with the stormy, 
ill-mannered girl, it is a little difficult not 
to be surprised at the knowledge of the 
world she acquires so early in her indepen- 
dent career. Gilbert Thurstan is a much 
more real person than his Quixotic half- 
brother. is renunciation of Erma and 
his return to his first love, whose placid 
person and broad acres make a good foil to 
the former, are, we are made to feel, quite 
natural and desirable, if a little abrupt. 
The Bloomsbury boarding-house is begin- 
ning to occur with monotonous frequency in 
modern fiction. It serves too often, as in 
this case, the purpose of mere padding, and 
it is not amusing. Considering its length 
and diffuseness, however, ‘Her Début’ is 
a decidedly good story, and the action is 
sufficient to sustain our interest. 





The Three Graces. By Mrs. Hungerford. 
2 vols. (Chatto & Windus.) 


Tue refreshing absurdity of Mrs. Hunger- 
ford’s method was never more conspicuously 
illustrated than in her latest novel. The 
poges of ‘The Three Graces’ bristle with 

elicious and inimitable ineptitudes. "Who, 
for example, but Mrs. Hungerford could 
have penned the description of the “large 
man, in a large loose coat, and with an 
excellent expression,” or have observed, in 
connexion with an outbreak of fever, ‘‘ Poor 
Mason, the butler, has succumbed to it, 
dying witha rather alarmingsuddenness. He 
had fallen one evening, after a wonderfully 
lucid interval, into a state of unconscious- 
ness, out of which he never again awoke”? 
Nearly all the old features are here—the 
testy father who boils and chokes with rage 
on the slightest provocation ; mutinous but 
lovely daughters with svelte figures and pert 
noses, who “ sob unrestrainedly if happily,” 
ejaculate ‘“pouf,” and indulge in suffocat- 
ing bursts of laughter; the irrepressible 
young Irishman whose mouth is “one of 
the largest on record”; and last, but not 
least, the inevitable scraps of Chaucer. Mrs. 
Hungerford’s theme is the usual series of 
flirtations in a country house, carried on, 
however, under more than usual difficulties 





continuous round of garden parties. Still 
the author deserves all credit for devising a 
new and wholly original situation, in which 
twin brothers pay court to a lovely blind 
girl, and the latter, misled by the fatal re- 
semblance of their voices, accepts the wrong 
twin! How Mrs. Hungerford extricates 
the twins and the blind girl from this ap- 

alling impasse it would be unfair to state. 
Bffice it to say that the story winds up 
with a grand quadruple bob major peal of 
wedding bells. 


A Lost Endeavour. By Guy Boothby. “Iris 
Series.” (Dent & Co.) 


Ir may, perhaps, be a piece of hypercriticism 
to say so, but it is not quite obvious what 
was endeavoured and how the endeavour 
was lost in this story; but it always leaves 
a vague feeling of dissatisfaction in a reader 
when a book has not explained its title. 
Anyhow this is a good story about a young 
man condemned to die of consumption in 
three months, who spends his ninety 
days of life in a far more probable and 
interesting manner than a man in similar 
case imagined by Mr. Morley Roberts in a 
book we reviewed recently. The gradual 
purification of the hero’s despair by love is 
well worked out, and all the incidents of the 
story are appropriate and effective, and sug- 
gest a very striking picture of the dreary 
life on Thursday Island. 





Cherryfield Hall: an Episode in the Career 
of an Adventuress. By Frederic Henry 
— (Ross George Dering). (Bentley & 

n. ) 

THERE is no denying that in spite of obvious 
faults Mr. Frederic Henry Balfour writes 
with plenty of vivacity and some amount 
of ease. In his new story, improbable 
though it be, he shows considerable skill in 
withholding the clue to the mystery, and 
thereby sustaining our interest until the 
end. Miss Jorkaway is an entertaining 
adventuress of that type that persists in 
regarding the world as a stage upon which 
it is her self-elected part to play detective 
in and out of season. When the family 
of Cherryfield commit the unlikely folly of 
engaging her services as governess they 
unwittingly provide her in their house 
party with only too much scope for pur- 
suing her favourite pastime. The competi- 
tion in this matter between the governess 
and the old Calvinistic nurse is genuinely 
amusing. Our anxiety for the re-establish- 
ment of Veryan’s innocence, for his and 
Cynthia’s joint happiness, and for the con- 
fusion of both the plotters, inclines us to 
overlook a good deal that is tedious in the 
elaboration of their many suspicions as well 
as a lack of point in much of the dialogue. 
The characters are, on the whole, distinctive 
and natural. Cynthia’s would-be lover, the 
boorish youth whose origin is the key-note 
of the story, is a happy example of inherited 
coarseness and stupidity redeemed by a good 
and faithful heart. Mr. Balfour has yet to 
learn something of restraint and concentra- 
tion; but he has the merit of being free 
from morbid tendencies, and, as a whole, 
the story is well worked up to its fantastic 
crisis, 





McIlvaine & Co.) 


‘Lorp Srrriime’s Son’ has the advan 

of being not merely well written, but 
written in the ape possible vein, and 
can consequently be read with ease. The 
idea of an eldest son of an aristocratic house 
insisting upon marrying a governess is 
commonplace enough in itself, but in this 
case quite redeemed from dulness by the 
humorous originality, and above all by 
the lightness with which it is handled. At 
the outset of his career the fool of the 
family is certainly a pathetic figure, but 
nowhere—not even where the love affairs of 
this nice, if dull young man are passing 
through their worst vicissitudes—does the 
author allow himself to be tragic. And yet 
George Stewart is very true to life, and we 
are genuinely interested in him. His rela- 
tions with his family are well told by the 
young man who narrates the story, and 
whose engaging candour wins our affections 
from the beginning. George, however, 
must have been a fool rather in perceptions 
than brains to succeed even moderately, as 
he ultimately does, in business. We are 
inclined to doubt whether, his absolute free- 
dom from class prejudice notwithstanding, 
he could so easily have found his way into 
the household of such a remarkably “ plain 
business man” as Mr. Hodgson! Charlie 
Stewart, the younger brother, with all the 
well-bred insolence of his house, and totally 
devoid of feeling for those not in his “set,” 
is very well done, more especially the 
manner in which, at the dance, he conveys 
to Miss Robinson the fact that she is not 
good enough forhis brother. Lady Harriet 
Withers bursts into the story and out again 
in a real ‘‘tantrum.” Her only permanent 
work—and that a very important one—is 
that she teaches Miss Robinson, an amiable 
and dowdy nonentity, that intangible some- 
thing in her dress and manners which makes 
it more possible to contemplate her as the 
future Laks Stirling. Nobody says any- 
thing very new or very brilliant, but the 
whole story, without being offensively 
modern, is quite up to date, and bears the 
stamp of a keen observation of men and 
manners. 





Mary Bittleston. 
Heywood.) 
Tue continued and continual appearance of 
the amateur novelist will, in all probability, 
never be explained. These people appear 
to be a law and a mysterious joy to them- 
selves, if not to others. A volume ap- 
parently by one of them calls itself ‘Mary 
Bittleston.’ If the object of the story be 
the concentration of dulness and pheno- 
menal ignorance of life and manners, it is 
fairly well attained. That is all, and per- 
haps more than enough about it. If any- 
thing else be there, it has been unwittingly 

overlooked in this notice. 


By Wm. Jones. (John 





The Story of Christine Rochefort. By Helen 


Choate Prince. (Boston, U.8., Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.) 
THERE is a reminiscence in this book of the 
story of M. Ohnet’s ‘ Maitre de Forges.’ ,A 
rich manufacturer marries a penniless 
aristocrat, and gradually wins her over to 
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love him by sheer force and strength of 
character. He is finely conceived; his 
unobtrusive unselfishness and silent per- 
sistence are most admirable. The threads 
of the love story are connected with the 
rogress of some Socialist and revolutionary 
agitation in the district where the husband 
is a large employer of labour, and some of 
theprincipal characters—like the professional 

itator, the visionary and aristocratic 
Socialist, the sturdy curé, and the recal- 
citrant shoemaker—are represented ably 
and without exaggeration. The style, it 
is to be noted with pleasure, is compara- 
tively chastened and good for an American 
lady, and really the only fault to be 
found is the undue length at which the 
speeches at the Socialist meeting are 


reported. 








GENEALOGICAL LITERATURE. 

Canterbury Marriage Licences, 1619-1660. 
By J. M. Cowper. (Canterbury, Cross & Jack- 
man.)—With the solitary exception of Mr. 
Joseph Foster, no genealogist, we imagine, has 
accomplished, on his own initiative, so much 
as Mr. Cowper. His long series of privately 
printed works relating to Canterbury and Kent 
is well known to that small band of real students 
of genealogy whose familiar names are found 
among the subscribers to this volume. Of late 
years a few societies have begun to publish 
e licences, on the value of which for 

family history it is not needful to insist. The 
best-known collection, that which was made by 
the late Col. Chester, was, unfortunately, not 
exhaustive, as he had to restrict himself to a 
selection. Mr. Cowper, on the contrary, not 
only prints all those that are preserved, but 
includes all the curious matter that the allega- 
tions often contain. The materials, therefore, 
are so extensive that three more volumes, he 
reckons, will be needed to cover the period 
1661-1700. There is frequent reference in 
these licences to the ‘‘ wedding dinner,” the 
offer to provide one at a particular place being 
the reason alleged for the choice of that parish 
for the marriages. It was sometimes the parson 
himself who had offered the feast, but we note 
a case in which he only ‘‘ promised to bestow 
a wedding sermon upon” the bride, while ‘‘a 
yeoman of Kent,” as the rhyme has it, had 
offered ‘‘to bestow a wedding dinner or drinking” 
on the newly married couple, ‘‘in the way as 
they shall ride or goe homeward.” There is a 
startling case of an intending bridegroom not 
being allowed to apply for his own licence, for 
fear of “‘his running away.” As the present 
volume covers the great Puritan period, it may 
be asked what light is thrown by it on the 
question of Christian names. The exaggera- 
tions of Restoration satirists so deeply implanted 
the belief in the fantastic names of Puritans 
that we are tending now to err in the opposite 
direction, and to under-estimate the prevalence 
of such names; it is clear from Mr. Cowper's 
researches that such names as Suretrust, Hope- 
still, Freegift, Godly, Careful, Asgodwill, 
Faintnot, Feare God, were really borne, to say 
nothing of a hapless ‘‘Remember Death 
Comper.” Mr. Cowper makes a curious point 
as to the suggestive names conferred on illegiti- 
mate children: ‘‘ Lamentation ” and ‘‘ Repent- 
ance” seem to have enjoyed special favour for 
the purpose. He attributes to the minister the 
choice of these distressing appellatives. The 
information contained in these pages is by no 
means restricted to the county of Kent ; for, as 
is shown by the index to places outside that dis- 
trict, the parties often came from distant counties. 
The names of the bridegrooms are arranged 
in the text in alphabetical order, while the 
indexes to brides, ‘‘ stray names,” places, and 
occupations leave nothing to be desired. The 
occupations, as one might expect, are of them- 





selves a curious list, including as they do not 
a few obsolete words. 


Calendar of Le Neve Correspondence and Docu- 
ments. By Francis and Walter Rye. (Norwich, 
Goose.)—The late Mr. Francis Rye, who com- 
= the calendar of Gawdy papers for the 

istorical Manuscripts Commission, had under- 
taken that of the papers relating to the family 
of Oliver Le Neve, which, having been com- 
pleted by his widow, is here edited by Mr. 
Walter Rye. It is, as might be expected, a 
thorough piece of work, and full of curious 
information about the Le Neves and Norfolk. 
Mr. Rye points out that turnips are mentioned 
before the time of ‘‘ Turnip” Townshend, ‘‘ who 
is supposed to have introduced the root to the 
county,” and that we here find stock fed on them 
in 1699. He suggests that Le Neve may have 
broughtthem in. But surely they were used for 
sheep feed in East Anglia even under Charles II., 
while as early as Tusser’s time they were eaten by 
men, a practice referred to in 1704 by one of Le 
Neve’s correspondents, who says he could not 
live on them if he ‘‘ was to have the Indies.” 
The correspondence of Peter Le Neve, Norroy, 
reveals the prevalence, under George I., of 
heraldic irregularities. Arms were usurped by 
novi homines; ‘‘all are become heralds for 
’emselves,” or being supplied with coats for 
‘* half-a-crown apiece.” An undignified squabble 
for fees between Clarenceux and Norroy illus- 
trates the low ebb to which their craft had 
fallen. Oliver Le Neve’s book bill, 1689-1692, 
throws some light on the reading of a country 
gentleman under William III., and there are 
many curious glimpses of the social life of the 
time. Mr. Walter Rye observes with truth 
that a novel might well be written on the fate 
of the Le Neve estates, property now worth 
5,000]. a year having been originally acquired 
at the cost of 501. 


The Registers of Wadham College, Oxford. By 
R. B. Gardiner. Part II. (Bell & Sons.)—The 
present instalment of Mr. Gardiner's work 
carries on the College Register from 1719 to 
1871. In preparing this volume he has enjoyed 
the advantage of being able to consult various 
works recently published, and has duly acknow- 
ledged his obligations. The fact that with this 
assistance at his disposal, and with the co- 
operation of clergy and others, he has not been 
enabled to accomplish more, illustrates the 
difficulty of annotation and the desirability of 
undertaking it before facts pass out of living 
memory. If, for instance, some one would 
undertake a register of Balliol for this century, 
while the careers of its alumni can still be 
easily ascertained, we should have not only a 
marvellous record, but the noblest memorial to 
the work of Jowett and his immediate pre- 
decessors. It would be affectation to ignore 
the fact that the register of Wadham offers no 
such fruitful field. The college seems to have 
been long prolific in estimable, rather than 
brilliant, country clergy, and Mr. Gardiner’s 
practice of setting forth in extenso the monu- 
mental inscriptions commemorating their virtues 
adds appreciably to the bulk of his book. On 
the other hand, it is only fair to mention such 
names as those of the Bishop of Chester and 
the Vicar of St. Jude’s, Whitechapel. In 
curious contrast with the clerical element, we 
have the Positivist apostles, Mr. Congreve 
and Mr. Frederic Harrison, together with Mr. 
Bridges, while Prof. Beesly also is of the com- 
pany. Among other names that catch the eye 
are those of Mr. Baring, founder of Hertford, 
and Mr. Theodore Bent. Whether the quaint, 
peaceful, old West-Country college will, like some 
of its fellows, rouse itself to new life, remains 
to be seen. It has at least done well in pro- 
moting the publication of this handsome record 
of its sons. 











MANUALS OF ORIENTAL AND AFRICAN 
LANGUAGES. 


In the excellent Chrestomathy of Arabic 
Prose Pieces, by Dr. Briinnow (Williams & Nor- 
gate), which, weare told, is ‘‘ intended to serve 
as a first introduction to the study of Arabian 
literature in connexion with the Arabian 
grammar of Prof. Socin,” the student will find 
something completer than the conventional 
‘* Elegant Extracts” of the English library can 
supply. Its compiler has had in view the 
‘* putting together from the accounts of various 
authors a succinct and connected summary of 
the most important events of Arabian history 
from the partly legendary period before Islam 
to the culmination of the Ommayad dynasty.” 
To these historical selections he has added 
extracts from the ‘ Kitabu ’l-Agani,’ to afford the 
reader ‘‘a glimpse of the peculiar forms of social 
life among the ancient Bedouins,” a few easy 
passages from the Koran, and a reprint of the 
*‘ Agurrimiyya,’ which, while commonly used as 
a school-book in the East, is considered ‘‘ well 
suited as an introduction to the peculiar lin- 
guistic system of the Arabs.” The paging is in 
accordance with European custom, which is 
not perhaps, upon the whole, an advantage, 
A useful glossary is appended. 

In Le premier Livre de l’Arabisant and Le 
Drogmun arabe (Beyrout, Imprimerie Catho- 
lique) we bracket two publications, having the 
form of a small pamphlet and manual respec- 
tively, which should be useful to the student 
of colloquial Arabic. According to the author, 
M. Joseph Harfouch, a professor of the Uni- 
versity of St. Joseph, the first seeks to illustrate 
a short and easy method of reading Arabic 
without a teacher; the second to supply the 
stranger with a practical guide to the spoken 
language of Syria, Palestine, and Egypt. Both 
may be recommended as likely to serve the 
purpose for which they are designed. The 
natural objection to their use that will 
occur to the British sojourner in lands in- 
habited by an Arabic-speaking people is that 
the Romanizing system applied to native words 
by French teachers grates inharmoniously upon 
an English ear. Perhaps the corrupt dr 
of the title-page would supply a sufficiently 
strong example to this effect; but our own 
dragoman is not a much better substitute for 
the real word tarjumdn, or (with the hard 
Egyptian g) targumdn. In the brochures under 
notice there is a very evident wish to compro- 
mise the matter; for while M. Harfouch is 
compelled, in his table of alphabetical equiva- 
lents, to make the French ch take the place of 
the English sh, he does not dis-anglicize the j 
by prefixing to it the d. Aw reste, we doubt 
not that most Englishmen who have occasion 
to avail themselves of the aid here offered will 
be content to make allowances for the differ- 
ential value of a French and English trans- 
literation of Arabic words and idioms, when 
there is in other respects so much to be 
commended. 


We welcome with pleasure the first volume of 
the second part of Prof. Fr. Eduard Konig’s 
Hebrew grammar, Historisch-kritisches Lehr- 
gebiiude der hebriiischen Sprache (Leipzig, 
Hinrichs), which treats principally of the 
forms of nouns, but contains also much in- 
teresting and valuable matter on the tl 
positions, adverbs, order of numerals, &c. e 
author’s industry is indefatigable, and one of 
the salient features of his work is the full dis- 
cussion of all difficult or anomalous forms, with 
reference to the views of all the leading 
authorities, ancient and modern. Prof. Konig 
is well acquainted with everything that has 
been said on the subjects of which he treats, 
not only in books, but also in periodicals ; and 
every authority whom he quotes receives full 
justice at his hands. He has an open and 
impartial eye for the discoveries and specu- 
lations of recent years in the domain of Semitie 
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philology. The fourteen years which have 
elapsed since the first volume of this grammar 
was published have brought to light many 
inscriptions, in Hebrew as well as in the cognate 
dialects, to which Prof. Konig gives due con- 
sideration. The same is the case with the 
recent treatises on substantival forms by the 
late Prof. Lagarde and by Prof. Barth. In one 
word Prof. Kénig’s present part is as complete 
as possible, and will prove most serviceable to 
the advanced student of Hebrew. Its use is 
materially facilitated by a copious and well- 
arranged index. We hope that the concluding 
part of Prof. Kénig’s work, containing the 
syntax, may appear before long. 

A Grammar of the Urdi or Hindustani Lan- 
guage in its Romanized Character, by George 
Small (Calcutta, Thacker, Spink & Co.), is the 
outcome of many years’ study and practice of 
that widespread vernacular, which more than 
any other of its Indian sisters is subject to 
constant changes in idiom and additions to its 
vocabulary. The author has done well in taking 
the latest and most scientific Urdi grammar, 
that of Mr. Platts, for his model, and in using 
the Roman character throughout. When the 
learner has mastered the language in this way, 
it is much easier for him afterwards to acquire 
the requisite practice in reading and writing 
the Oriental script. Though it is to be wished 
on every consideration that the latter should 
gradually be superseded by the former, we 
venture to doubt whether that desirable innova- 
tion is spreading so fast as he appears to think. 
Orientals are far more conservative in these 
matters than Europeans. In the syntax, which 
occupies half the volume, the author gives an 
ample and judicious selection of examples, which 
is specially useful for the illustration of idiomatic 
expressions. The manual altogether deserves 
high commendation for the lucidity with which 
it explains the essentials of Urdi. A separate 
grouping, however, of the Arabic and Persian 
constructions to be met with in Urdi would 
have been an improvement. 


The Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge, to whose liberal patronage Bantu philo- 
logy is largely indebted for many of its best 
manuals, has lately brought out an Elementary 
Introduction to the Taita Language, by J. A. 
Wray. ‘Taita or Tavita is spoken in a moun- 
tainous district about one hundred and twenty 
miles W.N.W. from Mombasa by a wild robber 
tribe numbering about 40,000. The various 
dialects they speak may be classed under two 
heads, the Taita and the Sagalla. The latter, 
spoken over a smaller area than is occupied by 
the former, by a people inhabiting the moun- 
tain of that name, is the subject of the present 
publication, whose author sojourned seven years 
amongst the tribe. The language shows con- 
siderable affinity to Swahili, but also so many 
divergences from it in detail that it cannot be 
called a dialect of it. The same society has also 
issued a small volume of hymns in Taita, and a 
portion of the Book of Common Prayer in 
Kaguru, a sister dialect of Sagalla, which also 
goes by the name of Megi. 








COLONIAL LITERATURE, 


We have already noticed two works dealing 
with the conquest of Matabeleland. Mr. Fisher 
Unwin now publishes a third, by Capt. New- 
man, Reuter’s correspondent. The author 
thinks that Germany has not been allowed to 
shut us off from the north, but he is wrong, as 
we are not only cut off by non-British territory, 
but debarred even from the use of a leased road. 
He writes of great wars in Europe “in 1870-6,” 
but by the “6” probably means 8. He is 
fiercely friendly to the Rhodes policy, but 
admits that the Imperial Government, by allow- 
ing the Company to enlist men upon the old 
Dutch method, ‘on a promise of farms and 
loot, thus encouraging the very system of 
filibustering which they have spent millions in 








putting down, and almost as it were aiding and 
abetting in any atrocities which might be com- 
mitted,” astonished even himself. He lets in 
light by saying of the action of the Imperial 
Bechuanaland police: ‘‘ The non-commissioned 
officer who says he was fired at (although 
Lo Bengula’s Indunas assured me that there were 
no armed natives down there, as they did not 
expect war) was promoted to a lieutenancy, and 
deserves well of the Company at any rate.” 


Messrs. John Walker & Co. publish a little 
pocket guide to our Colonies and Indian Pos- 
sessions. It seems well executed, but we do 
not understand the statement on the Indian 
population : ‘‘ Only 900,000 are British born, 
exclusive of the army of 61,000.” The white 
army numbers over 70,000, and the other 
persons born at home are not 900,000, but about 
30,000, we believe. This is a bad blunder. 


The Government of New South Wales pub- 
lish, through Charles Potter, Government 
Printer, Sydney, a Statistical Register for the 
colony, compiled by Mr. Coghlan, the Govern- 
ment Statistician. It has previously been 
issued in parts, and is now collected in one 
volume, which is intended to be read in con- 
junction with the annual publication, frequently 
noticed by us, ‘The Wealth and Progress of 
New South Wales.’ 








FRENCH LITERATURE. 


Tue Librairie Académique (Perrin & Cie.) 
publishes Notes et Souvenirs pour servir a l’ His- 
toire du Parti Royaliste, 1872-1883, by the Mar- 
quis de Dreux-Brézé. This is a book of singular 
value. It gives more than it professes to give 
upon its title, namely, a really adequate and a 
perfectly fair history of the Royalist organiza- 
tion under the Comte de Chambord, of the 
negotiations between him and Marshal Mac- 
Mahon, as well as between ‘‘the king” and the 
Orleans family. The light thrown upon the 
policy of the Papal Court is also of great in- 
terest. No one can doubt the impartiality of 
the author’s mind, although, of course, he 
is a firm adherent of a party. Some fifteen 
years ago the Papal Court, through the Nuncio, 
began to suggest that the monarchic principle 
was dead in France, and that it was to the 
interest of religion that the Church should 
support the Republic. Overtures in this sense 
were made to M. de Dreux-Brézé and to M. de 
Blacas, and through them to the Comte de 
Chambord, whose reply was, ‘‘Tenez ferme ; 
lettre suit.”” The Comte de Chambord was right 
in thinking that for him to accept the Papal 
position ‘‘ was suicide for himself and party,” 
and he wrote to his friends in the provinces, 
recommending them to take the course which 
they afterwards took at the general election of 
1881, namely, of standing as candidates, not of 
the Conservative Union, but of the monarchical 
principle. It was not until after the death of 
the Comte de Chambord that the Pope was able 
to destroy his party. The discussions which 
took place during the illness of the Comte de 
Chambord as to whether the Comte de Paris and 
the Duc d’Orléans should visit him, and after- 
wards as to whether they should attend the 
funeral, are also curious. The Comtesse de 
Chambord was evidently opposed to their 
presence, but the Comte de Chambord himself 
and his leading advisers favoured it ; and it 
seems established in this impartial work that 
the Comte de Chambord himself considered the 
claims of the Orleans branch to the succession 
as well founded. After his death, however, 
the committees which had been organized for 
him through M. de Dreux-Brézé were at once 
dissolved. No other course was possible in face 
of Papal hostility, which was one ground of 
division, and of dislike of the Orleanist family, 
which was another ; but the official reason given 
was sufficient, and it was that the committees 
were in no sense elective, but had been nomi- 





nated by a purely personal act of the Comte de 
Chambord himself. 


We have so lately noticed the work of Emile 
de Laveleye that it is unnecessary for us to 
review at length the second series of his essays, 
comprising those between 1875 and 1882, now 
published in French by J. Vuylsteke, of Ghent, 
and Félix Alcan, of Paris. The principal essays 
concern private property at sea in war, Central 
Africa, and political economy in England. 


MM. Joseph Chailley-Bert and Arthur 
Fontaine publish, through M. Léon Chailley, of 
Paris, Lois Suciales: Recueil des Textes de la 
Législation Sociale de la France, a volume which 
contains the French statutes relating to labour, 
capital, friendly societies, thrift, the protection 
of women and children, and public assistance 
to the poor. 


Not many combinations of subject and author 
in ‘‘Les Grands Ecrivains Francais” can have 
been more promising than the allotment of 
Montaigne to M. Paul Stapfer (Hachette & Cie.), 
A critic of unusually wide reading for a French- 
man—he took Sterne for his doctoral thesis, 
and his excellent ‘Shakespeare et l’Antiquité’ 
has been translated into our tongue—M. Stapfer 
has gone through the complete ‘‘ universitary ” 
career in France, and is now doyen of the 
Faculty of Letters at Bordeaux itself, so that 
he has had plenty of opportunity to inspire 
himself with the genius loci. But he has other 
qualifications for the task than this. As he— 
with a frankness devoid of petulance uncommon 
with those who write in similar case—has told 
the world in a recently published volume of 
critical essays, M. Stapfer, on the one hand, is 
not quite satisfied with his own literary history, 
and, on the other hand, has no intention of 
posing as incompris. This temper, with know- 
ledge, opportunity, and talent added, ought to 
make a man a very good critic of Montaigne. 
And a very good critic of Montaigne M. Stapfer 
is, even if, within the narrow limits of one of 
these little books, he has not been able to do 
quite all that was needed. It is never true that 
tout est dit about the great writers of the world ; 
and it so happens that for many years in France 
the merely biographical and dryasdust side of 
‘‘our Lord Michael” has rather monopolized 
attention. The best-known treatments in 
modern English—Dean Church’s and Emerson’s 
—are already somewhat old, and out of France 
and England it is nearly impossible that any 
one should understand him. Even in France 
we are not sure that the time is wholly pro- 
pitious. M. Stapfer, too good a critic himself 
not to appreciate Sainte-Beuve, quarrels with 
nothing in that great critic’s appreciation but his 
exaggeration of the ‘‘sneer” in Montaigne, 
and opposes thereto M. Faguet’s dictum that 
Montaigne is trés sériewx. The fact, as it seems 
to us, is that he was neither a mere scoffer nor 
a serious person, and that if he is looked at 
from either point of view exclusively he will 
be viewed wrong. Nor, allowing for the ineradic- 
able difference which will always arise between 
any Englishman and any Frenchman when they 
judge a Frenchman or an Englishman as the 
case may be, do we think that M. Stapfer is very 
far from agreeing with us. His remarks on the 
relation of the irony of Sainte-Beuve himself 
and of Renan to that of Montaigne are excellent, 
and altogether the book is very highly to be 
recommended. It gives, and we think it is right 
in giving, rather more space than is usual in the 
series to a regular biography, in which we note 
no sign of biographical partiality except a rather 
too generous defence of Montaigne’s shirking 
his duty during the Bordeaux plague. The 
critical summary of the manner and matter of 
the essays which follows is exceedingly good 
both in matter and manner. We are only afraid 
that it is too devoid of pretentiousness, both in 
style and substance, to catch the popular taste of 
the present generation of readers. But that it is 


quite the best thing—better than M. Faguet’s 
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own handling—written in French about Mon- 
taigne for many years we have no doubt at all. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Tue touching dedicatory stanzas prefixed by 
Major Gambier-Parry to his Day-Dreams: being 
Thoughts fromthe Note-Book of a Cripple (Murray) 
would disarm the most truculent of critics. 
Happily the force of the author’s appeal to the 

ublic rests more on the intrinsic merit of his 
essays than the circumstances under which they 
were written. Major Gambier-Parry’s themes 
are well worn, as the titles ‘‘ Work,” ‘‘ Truth,” 
“Manliness,” &c., sufficiently indicate ; but he 
seldom fails, out of the storehouse of his 
reading or observation, to bring forth treasures 
new and old. The chapter on ‘‘Sound,” in 
which he discourses of the notes of birds and 
the voices of the various seasons, is wholly de- 
lightful and might have been written by Richard 
Jefferies himself. It is the work of one who has 
not only communed with nature on close and 
intimate terms, but who has the gift of bringing 
home her magic even to the purblind dweller 
in towns. For the rest, whether treating of 
conduct or character, men or hooks, Major 
Gambier-Parry’s standpoint is unfailingly whole- 
some and genial. This, in short, is one of the 
books which no cynic could read without running 
the risk of impairing his pessimism. 

Innenschau und Ausblick, by Carola Blacker, 
with Introduction by Moriz Carriere (Heidel- 
berg, Weiss), is a series of somewhat senti- 
mental aphorisms couched in the Hegelian 
atmosphere of nebulousness which is getting 
antiquated even in its fatherland, and for which 
Anglo-Saxons have never acquired a taste. 
Many of the sayings are charming and true, and 
even if they do not present great originality, 
they reflect the cultivated, gentle, sweet nature 
of their author. But when we compare their 
mode of presentation with, for instance, that of 
Joubert, we recognize once more how ill fitted 
is the German tongue for this species of litera- 
ture. And was not this proved by the Queen 
of Roumania, a German, who indited her 
‘Pensées d’une Reine’ in French? and do not 
Goethe’s aphorisms, profound and wonderful as 
they are in this respect, err from the same 
source of original sin? Only Heine in German 
literature has conquered the difficulties of that 
stubborn language, and bent it to express itself 
with conciseness and precision in ‘‘ Pensées”; 
but then Heine was half a Frenchman and wholly 
a Jew, which is equivalent to saying that he 
was a born artist of speech. 


Ortherhymed translations of Homer published 
in the last half century the late Mr. Worsley’s 
version of the Odyssey has probably been the 
most generally approved, and we are therefore 
glad to see that Messrs. Blackwood have re- 
printed in one volume his graceful rendering of 
The Odyssey of Homer translated into English 
Verse in the Spenserian Stanza.—Mademoiselle 
Mathilde is the latest addition to the highly 
successful edition of Henry Kingsley’s novels 
which Messrs. Ward, Lock & Bowden are 
bringing out. 

Mr. Arrken’s admirable edition of the 
“Romances and Narratives of Daniel Defoe” 
has reached its sixth volume, which contains 
The Life, Adventures, and Piracies of the Famous 
Captain Singleton (Dent), of which the smaller 
edition is before us. Mr. Sparling did much to 
Tevive among the readers of the present time 
the popularity of Capt. Singleton’s narrative by 
Teprinting it in the ‘‘ Camelot Classics.” It 
ought in these days of the scramble for Africa 
to excite more than usual interest, and this 
pretty edition reproduces the text as printed in 
Defoe’s lifetime. Mr. Yeats’s illustrations are 
clever, especially that of ‘* the little shop in the 

nories.”” 


In the Revue Internationale des Archives, des 
Bibliothéques, et des Musées, the first number 
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of which has just appeared (Paris, Welter), 
there is an article by Mr. Ernest G. Atkinson 
on the Public Record Office of London. The 
article gives a brief account of some of the 
changes and improvements effected in that office 
during the last nine years by the present Deputy- 
Keeper of the Public Records, Mr. Maxwell 
Lyte, C.B. The opening article, by M. Ch. V. 
Langlois, on ‘ La Science des Archives,’ contains 
several complimentary references to the ad- 
ministration of the Public Record Office. 


We have on our table Across Asia on a 
Bicycle, by T. G. Allen and W. L. Sachtleben 
(Fisher Unwin), — Fhe French Verb Newly 
Treated, by A. Esclangon (Bell),—A Latin 
Translation Primer, by G. B. Gardiner and A. 
Gardiner (Arnold),—Notes on Lord Macaulay’s 
Essays, by R. F. Winch (Simpkin),—The First 
Six Chapters of the ‘Principles of Political 
Economy and Taxation’ of David Ricardo, 
1817 (Macmillan),—Professional Papers of the 
Corps of Royal Engineers, edited by Capt. 
C. B. Mayne, R.E., Vol. XX. (Chatham, 
Mackay),— A Handbook of Illustration, by 
A. H. Hinton (Dawbarn & Ward), — The 
Origins of Invention, by O. T. Mason (Scott), 
—The Inflections and Syntax of the ‘ Morte 
d’Arthur’ of Sir Thomas Malory, by C. S. 
Baldwin (Arnold),—Freytaq’s Technique of the 
Drama, translated from the German by 
E. J. MacEwan (Kegan Paul),—Refrigerating 
Machinery, its Principles and Management, 
by A. R. Leask (Tower Publishing Company), 
—Progress of Science, its Origin, Course, Pro- 
moters, and Results, by J. V. Marmery (Chap- 
man & Hall),—The Public Treatment of Pawper- 
ism, edited by J. H. Finley (Scientific Press),— 
Commitment, Detention, Care, and Treatment of 
the Insane, edited by G. A. Blumer and 
A. B. Richardson (Scientific Press), — A 
Police Sergeant’s Secret, and other Stories, by 
K. Stellier (Digby & Long),—The Hispaniola 
Plate (1683-1893), by J. Bloundelle-Burton 
(Cassell), — His Last Amour, by Monopole 
(Digby & Long), — Milton’s Paradise Lost, 
Books III. and IV., with Introduction and 
Notes by R. G. Oxenham (Bell),—The May 
Queen, by D. Burns (Simpkin),—God’s Flowers, 
Poems for Children, by Mrs. C. G. Drury 
(Baker), — Sonnet and Song, by C. A. Ross 
(Bristol, Arrowsmith),—God’s World, Sermons, 
by B. F. Mills (Allenson),—Eternal Pumnish- 
ment, by a Searcher (Hodder Brothers),—The 
Eucharist, by an Ex-Priest (Simpkin),—Holy 
Matrimony, a Treatise on the Divine Laws of 
Marriage, by Oscar D. Watkins, M.A. (Riving- 
ton),—Spiritual Law in the Natural World, by 
J. W. Thomas (Longmans),— Outline Lessons on 
Men of the Bible: Second Series, New Testa- 
ment, by the Rev. R. R. Resker (C.E.S.S.I.),— 
Outlines of Dogmatic Theology, by 8. J. Hunter, 
Vol. I. (Longmans),—and The Moral Conflict of 
Humanity, and other Papers, by A. C. Kendrick, 
D.D. (Baptist Tract and Book Society). Also 
the following Pamphlets: The Hidden Pyramid, 
by J. J. Ward (Simpkin),—The Didache ; or, 
Teaching of the Twelve Apostles, by C. H. Hoole 
(Nutt),—and Guide to Examination in Book- 
keeping, compiled by W. S. McGregor (Moffatt 
& Paige). 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
ENGLISH. 
Theology. 
Davies’s (Rev. J. A.) Seven Words of Love, Sermons, 3/6 cl. 
McConnell’s (S. D ) Sermon Stuff, 2nd Series, cr. 8vo. 4/ cl. 
Satterlee’s (H. Y.) A Creedless Gospel and the Gospel 
Creed, 8vo. 8/6 cl. : 
Stevenson’s (Rev. J. F.) God and a Future Life, Six 
tures, cr. 8vo. 2/ cl. 


w. 
Emmet’s (L. E.) Notes on perusing Titles to Real and 
Leasehold Property, cr. 8vo. 5/ net. 
Jones’s (C.) Companion to the Solicitor’s Clerk, 2/6 net. 
Ullah (M. M.) and Colclough’s (J. G.) Manual of the Law of 
Contract, cr. 8vo. 5/ net. 
Fine Art and Archeology. 
Smith’s (E. S. M.) Our Rambles in Uld London, 12mo. 2/6 
Poetry and the Drama, 
Blackmore’s (R. D.) Fringilla, some Tales in Verse, illus- 
trated, imp. 16mo, 10/ net. 





Gale’s (N.) Country Muse, 2nd Series, cr. 8vo. 5/ cl. 
Shakespeare’s Works, Whitehall Edition, Vol. 4, er. 8vo. 5/ 
Yeoman’s (W. J.) Fugitive Fancies, Poems, 16mo. 3/6 net. 


Music. 
Strand Musical Magazine, Vol. 1, 4to. 6/ cl. 
History and Biography. 

Froude’s (J. A.) English Seamen in the Sixteenth Century, 
Cabinet Edition, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 

Heroes of the Nations: Louis XIV. and the Zenith of the 
French Monarchy, by A. Hassall, cr. 8vo. 5/ cl. 

Roberts’s (W. R.) The Ancient Beeotians, 8vo. 5/ cl. 

Seebohm’s (F.) The Tribal System in Wales, 8vo. 12/ cl. 

Tarver’s (J. C.) Gustave Flaubert as seen in his Works and 
Correspondence, 8vo. 14/ cl. 

Thornton’s (J. H.) Memoirs of Seven Campaigns, 17/6 net. 

Toomey’s (T. E.) Heroes of the Victoria Cross, er. 8vo. 5/ cl. 

Winsor’s (J.) The Struggle in America between England 
and France, 1697-1763, 8vo. 15/ cl. 

Geography and Travel. 

Finck’s (H. F.) Lotos Time in Japan, 8vo. 7/6 cl. 

Philology. 

Darmesteter’s (J.) Selected Essays, translated from French 
by B. Jastrow, cr. 8vo. 6/6 cl. 

Goethe’s Faust, The First Part, with a Literal Translation 
by Beta, er. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 

Publilii Syri Sententiz, ed. by R. A. H. Bickford-Smith, 5/ 
Dubois’s (E.) The Climates of the Geological Past and their 
Relation to the Evolution of the Sun, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
Keating (J. M.) and Hamilton’s (H.) Pocket Medica) 

Lexicon, 32mo. 2/6 net. 

Traill’s (C. P.) Pearls and Pebbles, or Notes of an Old 
Naturalist, 8vo. 8/6 cl. 

Vine’s (G. T.) Mathematical Note-Book, 12mo. 2/ cl. swd. 

General Literature. 

Campbell’s ((.) The Joneses and the Asterisks, 12mo. 3/6 e?. 

Crouch’s (A, P.) Capt. Enderis, First West African Regiment, 
a Novel, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 

Dowson’s (H.) Dilemmas, Stories and Studies in Sentiment, 
The Diary of a Successful Man, cr. 8vo. 3/6 net. 

Dyan’s (M.) The Hazard of Concealing, or All ina Man’s 
Keeping, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 

Eliot’s (George) Works, Standard Edition, The Mill on the 
Floss, Vol. 2, er. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 

Hoey’s (Mrs. C.) A Golden Sorrow, 12mo. 2/6 cl. 

M‘Clintock’s (Major H. S ) Random Stories, chiefly Irish, 3/6 

Parker’s (G.) When Valmond came to Pontiac, the Story of 
a Lost Napoleon, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 

Penderel's (R.) A Fleet Street Journalist, 12mo 3/6 cl. 

Phelps’s (A.) Rhetoric, its Theory and Practice, cr. 8vo. 7/6 

Sienkiewicz’s (H.) Children of the Soil, translated from the 
Polish by J. Curtin, cr. 8vo. 4/6 net. 

Wells’s (H. G.) Select Conversations with an Uncle (now 
Extinct), and Two Other Reminiscences, 12mo. 3/6 cl. ; 
The Time Machine, an Invention, cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 

Wells’s (J. W.) The Voice of Urbano, a Romance of Adven- 
ture on the Amazons, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 

Willard’s (F. E.) A Wheel within a Wheel, How I Learned 
to Ride the Bicycle, 12mo. 2/ cl. 

Wondrous Strange, and other Stories, by J. Nib, cr. 8vo. 2/6 


FOREIGN. 

Fine Art and Archeology. 

Chabeuf (H.): Dijon, Monuments et Souvenirs, 100fr. 
Poetry. 
Delair (P.) : Testament poétique, 3fr. 50. 
Philosophy. 

Lefévre (G.): Obligation morale et Idéalisme, 2fr. 50. 
Thamin (R.): Education et Positivisme, 2fr. 50. 

History and Biography. 
Bondois (P.): Napoléon et la Société de son Temps, 7fr. 
Coignet (C.): Victor Considérant, sa Vie, son Guvre, 2fr. 
Lebrun (Général) : Souvenirs militaires, 7fr. 50. 

Geography and Travel, 
Lacroix (L.): Yankees et Canadiens, 3fr. 
Leclercq (J.) : Au Pays de Paul et Virginie, 4fr. 

General Literature. 
Adam (P.): Le Mystére des Foules, 2 vols. 7fr. 
Chevillard (V.): L’Ildée de la Marquise, 3fr.'50. 
Daudet (L. A.) : Les Kamtchatka, 3fr. 50. 
Gréville (H.): Le Fild’Or, 3fr. 50. 
Montesquiou (Comte R. de): Le Parcours du Réve au 
Souvenir, 3fr. 50. 
Notovitch (N.): L’Empereur Nicolas II. et la Politique 
russe, 7fr. 50. 

Pouvillon (E.): Pays et Paysages, 3fr. 50. 
Prévost (M.): Notre Compagne, 3fr. 50. 
Rameau (J.): L’Amant honoraire, 3fr. 50, 
Vandérem (F.): Charlie, 3fr. 50. 





H 





RHONA BOSWELL’S LOVE-LETTER. 
(FROM ‘ IDYLS OF GYPSY DELL. ) 

To prevent mistakes among lovers of East Anglian Gypsy 
i fore, I should like to state that the beautiful girl who 
wrote toa young student of Romany the characteristic 
letter here versified was not the Rhona Boswell who 
was buried in Helmingham cburchyard, and whose name 
Rhona, borrowed from her tombstone, was given by the 

late Lord Tollemache to one of his daughters.] 


* 
THIS ere comes hoppen, leaven mee the same, 

And lykwise all our breed in Gypsy Dell, 
Barrin the spotted gry,* wot’s turned up lame; 

A crick have made his orfside fetlok swel ; 

The Scollard’s larnen mee to rite and spel; 
It’s ard, but then I longed torite your name: 
Them squrruls in the Dell have grow’d that tame! 

How sweet the haycocks smel ! 





* Horse. 
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II. 

But when I thinks o’ you, a choon aglall,* 
Dray mendys tant a studyin Romany— 

Nock, Danniers, Mooy, Yockers, Canners, Balt— 
It make me sometime larf and sometime cry ; 
And that make Granny’s crinkles crinkle sly ; 

“ Dabla !”§ my daddy says, “ de blesséd gal 

Shall Ze/\| herself a tarnow Rye,{] she shall— 

A tarnow Romany Rye.”** 


III. 

Ilets em larf, but wel I knows—too wel— 

The ondly tarnow Rye, and ondly man, 
That in my dreams I sometime seem to Jel . 

Aint for the lyks o mee in this ere tan}t— 

That Rye wot sat by mee where Dell-brook ran, 
And larnt my Romany words and used to tell 
Sich sweet, strange things all day, till shadders fell 

And light o stars began, 


IV, 
Mose nights I lays awake, but when the cock 

Begin to crow and rooks begin to fly 
And chimes come livelier out o Raxton clock, 

It’s then I sees your pictur in the sky, 

So plane, it seem to bring the mornin nigh— 
Bal, Danniers, Canners, Yockers, Mooy, Nock: 
My daddy ’s bort me sich a nicet new frock, 

Your comly horly chy tt 


HER ‘‘TARNOW RYE.” 


I, 
THE trees awake: I hear the branches creak : 
And ivy leaves are tapping at the pane: 
Morn draws across the grey a golden streak, 
To let me read her letter once again— 
Beautiful Rhona’s letter, which has lain, 
Balming the pillow underneath my cheek, 
While in the dark her writing seemed to speak, 
Her great eyes lit my brain. 


II. 

I felt the parer—felt her thumb’s device 

That stamped the wax; I seemed to feel the fingers 
Which wrote these misspelt words of rarer price 

Than Shelley or Keats, or all the beauty-bringers, 

Brought from those stars where spheral music 

lingers, 
Before she came with notes that could entice 
My soul to that diviner Paradise 
Where lovers are the singers. 
THEODORE WATTS. 








THE RIGHT HON. SIR CHARLES MURRAY. 

In the last week two men have passed away 
who were emphatically links with the past. If 
Sir James Bacon was the doyen of the legal 
profession, Sir Charles Murray was the doyen 
of diplomacy. Until the last-named died 
unexpectedly in his eighty-ninth year last 
Monday, there was one living who could, as 
an undergraduate of Oriel, remember John 
Henry Newman in the college as a tutor; who 
was beyond question a type of the old-world 
fellows of All Souls’; who could recall several 
days spent in friendly intimacy with Goethe at 
Weimar; who had a standing invitation to 
Rogers’s breakfast parties in that historic room 
overlooking the Green Park ; who had more 
than once crossed swords of wit with 
Sydney Smith; who had passed six months 
among the Pawnees, a _ tribe that for 
many years has lived only in the pages of 
Fenimore Cooper ; who had served at Court as 
Master of the Household for several of the early 
years of the Queen’s reign and could remember 
the days of the Prince Consort’s coming to Eng- 
land ; who had ‘‘seen many men and many 
cities,” and had recorded some of his varied 
experiences in pages which are still read. His 
eye was not dimmed by his many years, nor did 
his memory fail. Unhappily, much of what he 
had seen and learnt and known must die, it is 
to be feared, with him. If ever the recollections 
of a man were worth writing and printing, those 





* A month ago (lit. ‘‘ before ”). 
+ In our tent. 
I ‘t Nose, teeth, mouth, eyes, ears, hair.” 
§ Ddabla=Faith (lit. “0 God”). 
| Get. 
{ Tarno Rye, young gentleman. 
Pn Gypsy gentleman, 7.¢.,a gentleman who takes up with 
ypsies. 
tt Tan, teri. 
Ii Yeur loving dark girl. 


of Sir Charles Murray would be. A journal of 
his days and nights at Windsor in 1838 has, 1 
believe, been preserved with other fragments of 
autobiography, but the connecting links are far, 
if not impossible, to seek. And it would bea difti- 
cult task to do justice to the courtesy and charm 
of the interesting personality which we have lost. 
Some, however, of his works live after him. 
He broke ground in 1839 with his ‘ Travels in 
North America,’ the title-page of which indicates 
the contents of the twovolumes; the work, which 
is dedicated to the Queen, includes ‘‘a summer 
residence with the Pawnee tribe of Indians in 
the remote prairies of the Missouri, and a visit 
to Cuba and the Azore Islands,” and had a 
vogue in its day. About the same time was 
published a novel of Indian adventure called 
‘The Prairie Bird,’ which is still to be found 
upon railway bookstalls. In 1857, fresh from 
his experiences in Egypt as Consul - General, 
Sir Charles Murray wrote, as he lay ill upona 
divan at Bagdad, a romance of Egyptian life in 
two volumes which he called ‘ Hassan ; or, the 
Child of the Pyramid.’ His latest work was 
written for his younger son to read when a boy, 
and was an Eastern fairy tale called ‘ Noured- 
dyn ; or, the Light of the Faith.’ These books 
are the only landmarks in a life of travel and 
adventure. Their writer was a linguist who 
could speak more than a dozen languages, and 
habitually read Hebrew and Arabic in his easy 
chair, who had seen and known most of the 
most interesting men and women of two 
generations ago, not only in England, 
but also in the United States and upon 
the Continent, and had taken a prominent 
part, as minister at Teheran, Copenhagen, 
Dresden, and Lisbon, in the diplomatic history 
of his country. He looked, if the words which 
he applied to Goethe may be transferred to him, 
‘* like what he was—one of Nature’s noblemen.” 
He had read enough Anglo-Saxon and early 
English literature at Oxford to discuss the 
difficulties of Chaucer with the great poet 
of Germany in 1830, and he was bold enough 
forty years later to discuss a stanza in Goethe’s 
autograph with Thomas Carlyle. With this, 
he won the silver racquet at tennis, and 
once rode from Oxford to London and back in 
twelve hours. He was at Eton under Keate at 
the same time as the venerable Bishop of 
Chichester, and yet within the last few years 
he could take a voyage across the Atlantic by 
himself. With him is gone one of the few sur- 
viving links with a past generation of wits and 
dandies, athletes and sportsmen, men of letters 
and diplomacy, scholars and travellers. His 
death means that we have lost a noble person- 
ality, an old-world courtesy, a tenacious memory, 
an accomplished ‘pen. Standing by his open 
grave, those who knew him best will deplore 
their loss of the most loyal and trustworthy of 
friends. R. J. 8. 








GEORGE WASHINGTON AND THE EARL OF 
BUCHAN. 


THE subjoined letter is not included in any 
edition of Washington’s writings. It was sold 
with the collection of Mr. Henry Rogers, of 
Delaware, May 8th, in Philadelphia :— 


Philadelphia, June 20, 1792. 

My Lorp,—I presume ro will, long before this 
reaches you, have received my letter of the first of 
May, in answer to the honour of your Lordship’s 
favour of the 28th of June, by Mr. Robertson. In 
that letter I have stated, that the reason of my 
having co long delayed acknowledging the receipt 
of it, was a wish that the portrait, which you were 
pleased to request, should accompany the letter. 

It was not till the 10th instant that I had the 
honour to receive your Lordship’s second favour, of 
the 15th of September, which was enclosed in a 
letter from Doct’r James Anderson, and accompanied 
with six volumes of the Bee. These were forwarded 
by a Bookseller at New York, who mentioned his 
having received directions from Doct’r Anderson to 
transmit them to me. 

I must therefore beg your Lordship’s acceptance 
of my warmest thanks for this additional testimony 





of your politeness. Considering myself a subscriber 





to the Bee, I have written to Doctor Anderson to 
know in what manner I shall pay the money, that 
it may get regularly to his hands. 


With sincere prayers for the health and happinegg 
of your Lordship—and gratefully impressed with 
the many marks of attention which I have received 
from you— 
I have the honour to be with great esteem 
Your Lordship’s most obedient Servt 


GEO. WASHIN 
The Earl of Buchan. —_— 


The letter is endorsed by the earl :— 

“B. Feby 2, 1800. I had presented to the General 
some volumes of Dr. Anderson’s Bee, and mentioned 
to him that I proposed to write some papers for that 
periodical work which might have a scope towards 
the United States. So attentive was the great and 
good man to the most minute circumstances that 
five Guineas accompanied this letter for Dr. Ander. 
son as a Subscriber to his Paper.” 

The portrait mentioned in Washington’s 
letter was painted by Archibald Robertson, 
who in December, 1791, painted a miniature 
from which the large oil portrait was made by 
him for the earl. Robertson, who arrived in 
America the previous October, carried from the 
earl, as a present to Washington, a box described 
in his lordship’s letter as 


“ made of the oak which sheltered our great Wallace 
after his defeat at Falkirk ; which box was cut out 
of the tree by the proprietor and sent to the Cor- 
poration of Goldsmiths at Edinburgh, and by them 
presented to me with the freedom of their Com- 
pany in the box above mentioned, and which I hope 
you will receive. Itis a respectable curiosity, and 
will, I flatter myself, be a relic of long endurance 
in America, as a mark of the esteem with which I 
have the honour to be,” &c. 

The earl, who wrote from Dryburgh Abbey 
September 15th, 1791, requests Washington at 
his decease to present it to the American 
who should, in his judgment, best merit it. 
Washington declined to ‘‘risk injustice by so 
marked a preference” (Ford, xii. p. 118), and 
in his will bequeathed the box to the earl or his 
heir, 

“conceiving that no disposition of this valuable 
curiosity can be more eligible than the recommit- 
ment of it to his own cabinet agreeably to the 
original design of the Goldsmiths er | of 
Edinburgh, {who presented it to him, and at his 
request consented that it should be transferred to 
me.” 





MR. DYKES CAMPBELL. 


EnctisH literature has sustained a real and 
definite loss in the premature death on Satur- 
day last of Mr. James Dykes Campbell, the 
well-known editor and biographer of Coleridge. 
Mr. Campbell, who was only fifty-six years of 
age, had been failing in health for some months, 
but it was little more than a fortnight since 
that while ona visit to London he was induced 
to consult Dr. Bowles, of Upper Brook Street, 
who, recognizing at once the seriousness of his 
condition, sent him home to Tunbridge Wells, 
whither he had lately removed from St. 
Leonards, and where, after a week’s time, the 
end came. The cause was organic disease of 
the heart. 

Mr. Campbell was one of that rare and in- 
teresting class of men who, having had few 
advantages of education in early youth, have 
assiduously trained themselves in later life in 
the tastes and habits of the scholar. During 
an active and successful business career, notably 
as a merchant in Mauritius, Mr. Campbell had 
contrived so thoroughly to cultivate his taste in 
English literature, especially in the poetry of 
the last hundred years, and to master the 
literary history of that period, as practically to 
leave himself without any serious rival in 
field. His knowledge of the lives and works 
and the mutual relations of such writers 45 
Wordsworth, Coleridge, Southey, Lamb, and 
others of that memorable group, was all but 
unique, and the present writer is only one 
many who have had reason to be grateful, when 
pursuing kindred lines of study, for the ex- 
haustive knowledge and untiring helpfulness of 





their friend. 
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Mr. Campbell was endowed from the first 
with the genuine instincts of the scholar. 
Thoroughness and accuracy were his cardinal 
; slovenliness and scamped work his 
detestation ; and if he had a critical intolerance, 
jt was of any fresh would-be editor and critic 
who ed off his carelessness or inefficiency 
upon the world of unsuspecting readers. No 
man less needed the reminder of Dr. Routh’s 
famous advice, ‘* Always verify your references,” 
for it is not too much to say of him that what- 
ever task he undertook, he never accepted a 
fact or an opinion at second hand. But his 
absolute conscientiousness on this head was 
certainly not developed at the expense uf breadth 
of judgment or charm of style. The notes to 
his edition of Coleridge’s ‘ Poems’ are not only 
the model of what such notes should be, in point 
of completeness of information, but are in them- 
glves most attractive reading ; and it is much 
to be hoped that the volume—probably the 
best annotated edition of any modern poet 
—may one day be given us by Messrs. 
Macmillan in larger type, and in a form 
more worthy of its singular merit and of 
our library shelves. Not less excellent, both 
in thoroughness and in the tone and spirit 
animating it, is the memoir of Coleridge, 
apes published as a preface to the ‘Poems,’ 

afterwards reprinted with additions as a 
separate volume. It is but little to say that it 
is the best life of Coleridge yet written. It is 
far more than this. It aimed for the first time 
at estimating a character of extraordinary com- 
plexity, of exceptional strength and exceptional 
weakness, with its high ambitions and its 
piteous failures—a task that might well baffle 
the profoundest student of human nature. His 
treatment of his subject formed no doubtful 
due to the native goodness of heart and 
generosity of Dykes Campbell. The plea for 
akindly judgment of the character of Coleridge, 
as summed up in the final words of the bio- 
graphy, is not only one of the most eloquent 

pathetic pieces of criticism given to the 
world in our generation, but will live in the 
hearts of all who knew the writer as a sure 
index of the gentle and truth-loving nature that 
has been so early removed from among them. 

Mr. Campbell was laid to rest on Wednesday 
lst in the lovely churchyard of Frant, in 
Sussex, which he had been fond of visiting 
during the summer of last year, to enjoy there 
the beauty of the view. He had once said to 
his wife that ‘“‘if one thought about such 
things at all,” there was no spot he would rather 
choose for his last resting-place—and his wish has 
been fulfilled.’ Mr. Campbell had been happy 
inthe number and quality of his friends. His 
literary sympathies were wide and varied, and 
they had drawn round him a corresponding 
variety of congenial associates. To speak only 
of the dead : he was the intimate and trusted 
friend of Robert Browning, in whose poetry he 
was an expert; he was no less ardent an 
admirer of Tennyson ; and his heart and hand 
were ever eager to detect and to help all be- 
ginners in whom he thought he saw the germs 
of the true literary sense. 

Friendship is a sheltering tree, 
8, in one of his loveliest lyrics, wrote the great 
poet for whose fame Dykes Campbell has done 
80 much, and many are those who will miss the 
unfailing shelter of his loyal affection and his 
ever-ready help. ALFRED AINGER. 


Hampstead, Whit Monday, 1895. 
_ On Saturday evening I received the astonish- 
ing news that James Dykes Campbell was no 
More. It was astonishing, because the man 
always seemed full of vitality and vigour—young 
or his age, which men do not now count old— 
and because I had seen him only a week before, 
when he was complaining, indeed, and looking 
somewhat worn, but with no thought of danger 
m his own mind, and conveying no impression 
ofdanger to my mind. He had with him at the 





ViIM 





Savile Club to luncheon his friend Mr. David 
Douglas, of Edinburgh, and he talked pleasantly 
of various matters, as well as of this apparently 
temporary indisposition. He was again seen at 
the club on Sunday and, I believe, on Monday, 
when he went down to Tunbridge Wells, where 
he had recently taken a house. His old friend 
and mine, Mr. J. A. Ferguscn, writes to me: 
‘“*He passed away peacefully yesterday after- 
noon ; and I don’t think he ever knew that he 
was nigh unto death, nor did he suffer.” 

My first acquaintance with Dykes Campbell 
was made more than thirty years ago, when 
he joined a small bachelors’ mess—of which 
I was one—in the colony of Mauritius. 
He was already, as a young man, of strong 
literary proclivities; and already he was 
attracted towards Coleridge as the centre 
of a group of writers about whom he was 
always reading and extending his knowledge. 
I do not think that in those days he wrote 
much ; yet I have somewhere, if I could find 
them, ‘‘ bits” by him—imitations and parodies 
sent to me in letters, which show that he would 
have written well in the lighter strain, had he 
devoted himself to that kind of work. And he 
was always, then as now, the same cheery, 
genial, hearty companion, the same fluent 
talker, the same steady friend. 

He was fortunate in his business relations, 
becoming a partner in what was then—and is, 
I think, still—the principal house in the colony, 
Treland, Fraser & Co. He was enabled to 
retire soon after reaching the age of forty with 
a reasonably handsome fortune ; at least, it was 
considerable enough to enable him to live in the 
ease and comfort he desired, to travel, and to 
buy books. And then he settled down to the 
production of his one book, the ‘ Life of Cole- 
ridge.’ 

Few books have ever caused their writers 
labour more conscientious or more assiduous. 
He hunted up everything that could concern his 
subject ; he visited every spot once trodden by 
the feet of Coleridge ; he spared no pains, no 
expense. Sitting at his great table in the study 
of his house at St. Leonards, he was surrounded 
by books, papers, letters, memoranda, all bear- 
ing on the subject ; he also had always ready to 
his hand his great pipe ; it was pleasant to talk 
it over with him, if only to watch his face light 
up with the joy that belongs to one who searches 
and finds. If there was labour, there was also 
joy. Never was a book written which afforded 
the writer greater pleasure. For the production 
of such books we want more such men. There 
is no money to be got from them. Their com- 
mercial value is little indeed compared with 
the time, and the labour, and the cost of pro- 
ducing them. Few men, therefore, can afford 
to engage upon such books. But the reward is 
great to those who can and will afford the un- 
paid labour. So long, for instance, as the name 
of Coleridge continues, so long will the name of 
Campbell be continued and associated with it. 
To have done this is surely a great achievement. 
But for the production of such books we want 
not only enthusiasm for the subject and patience 
in investigation, but we want, besides, a man 
who, like Campbell, can work without regard to 
money—and these are few. 

Campbell married, while in Mauritius, a 
daughter of one General Chesney and the 
niece of another. He leaves no children. 

It is rather remarkable, one may observe, that 
there should have passed through this bachelors’ 
mess in this little bungalow in an obscure 
colony a succession of men, all remarkable, 
though in different ways. These were the 
late Prof. Frederick Guthrie, F.R.S.; Dykes 
Campbell; Sir John Douglas, K.C.M.G., who 
died Lieutenant - Governor of Ceylon; Sir 
William Marsh, K.C.M.G., late Governor of 
Hong-Kong ; and I think—but this was after 
my time—the late Sir Adam Ellis, Campbell’s 
brother-in-law, afterwards Chief Justice of 
Jamaica. Watrter BESANT. 





ELEPHANT: ALABASTER. 
63, Elm Park Gardens, S.W., May 29, 1895. 

Wovtp you obligingly open your columns to 
a discussion as to the origin of the words (1) 
’"EXédas and (2)’AAdBactpos? Other words, 
such as pyramid and labyrinth, have been run 
home, but the ‘New English Dictionary ’ of the 
Clarendon Press does not dispose satisfactorily 
of the above two words. 

1. The Indian and African elephant are 
quite distinct, and the names used in Asia for 
that animal are quite different from the one 
current in Europe, where the African elephant 
was known in early times. Emeritus Professor 
Francis Newman in some notes on the Libyan 
languages addressed to me, and published in 
the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, p. 417, 
vol. xii. new series, 1880, states that in the 
Tuarik language the word for elephant is elu in 
the singular, elwan in the plural, and has affinity 
with the verb ilu, to be strong ; others have found 
a resemblance for elephas to the Semitic word 
eleph, an ox. Polybius uses the words 7a. Ojpia, 
the wild beasts, for elephants. 

2. The derivation suggested for alabaster in the 
Oxford dictionary is quite insufficient: ‘‘ Said 
to be from name of a town in Egypt.” This is 
mere obscurum per obscurius. The word is a 
remarkable one: why was the village called by 
that name? The village now so well known as 
Tel el Amarna is supposed by some to have 
been called Alabastros. The ‘ Encyclopedia 
Britannica’ states that the word was said to be 
derived from the Arabic, and to be a whitish 
stone. Now the word occurs in Herodotus, 
iii. 20, and we have no inscriptions in the Arabic 
language of that date. The word dces not occur 
in the Hebrew of the Old Testament. The sub- 
stance is called ‘‘kes” in old Egyptian ; so it 
is in vain to look for the etymology in that 
quarter. 

Another remark has been made, that the word 
in Greek means ‘‘a pot.” Such is certainly the 
case when it is used three times in the New 
Testament, and in Theocritus, ‘ Idyl,’ xv. 104. 

The word has certainly a very Greek look. 
In a simple form of a Semitic language “al 
abyaz” would mean ‘‘the white”: this is a 
mere guess from an.Arabic dictionary. 

Rosert N. Cust. 








MR, BENTLEY. 


On Wednesday, the 5th of June, Mr. George 
Bentley, head of the publishing house of Richard 
Bentley & Son, was laid to rest under the walls 
of the ancient ivy-clad church of Upton, near 
Windsor, which contain the remains of the 
astronomer Herschel, and in the picturesque 
churchyard in which, according to many 
authorities, Gray wrote his ‘ Elegy.’ 

He was born in London on June 7th, 1828, and 
came of a literary stock, being the third son of 
Richard Bentley, Publisher in Ordinary to His 
Majesty, a nephew of the learned printer and 
antiquary Samuel Bentley, and a grandson of 
Edward Bentley, also a publisher in London. 
Through his grandmother he was, too, related 
to the archeologists John Nichols, Bowyer 
Nichols, and John Gough Nichols, to whom 
we owe the ‘Literary Anecdotes,’ many county 
histories, and for many years the conduct of 
the Gentleman’s Magazine. 

George Bentley commenced his education at 
Blackheath, at the same school where a few years 
previously Benjamin Disraeli had been a pupil, 
and was entered subsequently at King’s College, 
London, where he was a friend and contem- 
porary of the well-known physician and micro- 
scopist Dr. Lionel Beale, F.R.S. 

After a brief introduction to office life in 
New Burlington Street some fifty years ago— 
during which he was brought into communica- 
tion with many of the celebrated writers of that 
day, Barham, Hook, Bulwer, Marryat, Dickens, 
G. P. R. James, Ainsworth, Father Prout, 
Morier, Lover, Albert Smith, &c., and also 
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Cruikshank and Leech — he travelled for a 
time in the south of Europe in the days 
of diligences and postchaises; but from the 
time of his marriage in 1853 he was until 
recently (with the exception of a brief period in 
1856-57) almost continuously engaged in the 
affairs of the publishing house in which he 
subsequently became a partner, and on the 
death of his father, Richard Bentley, in 1871, 
head 


In 1862 he initiated the series of ‘‘ Bentley’s 
Favourite Novels ” (a counterpart to the well- 
known “Standard Novels” published by his father 
in the earlier part of the century) which have 
since afforded so rich a mine for reprinters. 

In 1866 the firm purchased the copyright 
of a magazine started a few years previously 
by Mr. Sala, which for the next two years 
was edited by the late Edmund Yates. From 
1868, however, to the present time Mr. 
Bentley undertook the entire editorship of 
Temple Bar in addition to his other re- 
sponsibilities. His wide literary sympathies 
and the pleasure which he took in the work 
lightened what would otherwise have been a 
very onerous undertaking, owing to the immense 
number of manuscripts which poured in each 
week. His intervals of leisure were therefore 
few, but many years ago, interested in the 
researches of his friend the Rev. Charles 
Forster, Rector of Stisted, he wrote a_ brief 
account of ‘The Rock Inscriptions in the 
Peninsula of Sinai,’ and in 1883 his occasional 
essays on Erasmus, Rousseau, Hazlitt, Lamb, 
and Carlyle were collected and privately printed 
(under the title of ‘ After Business ’). 

Always in fragile health, he built seven or 
eight years ago a house at Upton, where he had 
long resided, in which every precaution was 
taken, by means of double walls and windows, 
to keep out the damp and chill of an English 
winter. He took great delight in the gardens 
around the house, in the multitude of the singing 
birds they attractedand the plenitude of hisroses. 
For five-and-twenty yearsa frequent sufferer from 
bronchial asthma, he was always cheerful and 
uncomplaining, but during the last winter the 
continued strain upon the heart developed 
symptoms of an even more painful malady, 
angina pectoris, and it was in a sudden cardiac 
seizure that he passed away at Upton a little 
before midnight on Wednesday week (May 29th). 

Mr. Bentley’s interest in letters was 
varied and wide; at one moment he might 
be in correspondence with Dean Hook on 
the project of the ‘ Lives of the Archbishops 
of Canterbury,’ at another concerned in the 
progress of Dr. Mommsen’s great work on 
‘Roman History’ or Prof. Curtius’s ‘ History 
of Greece,’ or reading the early sheets of works 
of exploration, such as Mr. Baldwin’s or Mr. 
Selous’s in Africa, or General Greely’s voyage 
towards the North Pole. He was equally 
sympathetic with the first efforts in fiction of 
any young writer of promise, and his keen 
insight discovered beforehand the prospects of 
such books as ‘ East Lynne,’ and of the stories 
of Miss Broughton or Maarten Maartens. 

Amongst some of the more recent works of 
historic interest which came from his house have 
been the memoirs of Palmerston and Metter- 
nich, and the ‘ Life of the Duke of Marlborough,’ 
by Lord Wolseley; while in the department 
of autobiography the recollections of Mr. Frith, 
Serjeant Ballantine, Edmund Yates, and of 
Fanny Kemble have been issued within the 
last few years, and it is understood that an- 
other important work, the reminiscences of 
over forty years of Indian service, by Field- 
Marshal Lord Roberts, is shortly about to issue 
from New Burlington Street. 

Mr. Bentley was a Fellow of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society anda member of the Stationers’ 
Company, and is succeeded in the control of 
the publishing business by his son and partner 
Richard Bentley, also one of Her Majesty’s 
Publishers in Ordinary. 





Though the funeral on Wednesday was strictly 
@ private one, in addition to his relatives many 
friends attended, both from the neighbourhood 
and a distance, to pay the last tribute of respect, 
among whom were Prof. Forrest, of Calcutta, 
M. Poorten Schwartz from Utrecht, Mr. 
John C. Francis, Mr. Arthur Rivington, Mr. 
Beard, Mr. Keith Johnston, and others. A 
man of the most genial and kindly disposi- 
tion, an excellent talker, and a gracious host, 
Mr. Bentley was a favourite with all who knew 
him. He had a genuine love of literature for 
its own sake, and was never more happy than 
when he was discussing the merits of Lamb, and 
Hazlitt, and other favourite authors of his. He 
took a keen interest in the welfare of all who 
were in his employment, and would spare no 
trouble to do a service to any one for whom he 
had conceived a liking. In consequence his 
popularity, both among authors and among the 
trade, was exceptionally great. He had every 
one’s good word, and he had a good word for 
every one. 








MR. LOCKER-LAMPSON. 


Tue death of Mr. Locker-Lampson, better 
known to men of letters as Frederick Locker, 
deprives us of a writer who could claim a 
distinct place among English poets—not a high 
place, to be sure, but one that is indisputable. 
His literary credentials were comprised in one 
volume of no great size, yet ‘London Lyrics’ is 
likely to outlive the manifold volumes of many 
more ambitious authors. Among writers of 
vers de société Mr. Locker will always rank as 
one of the most genial and dexterous. Not 
equal to Praed when Praed was at his best, he 
was a more careful and less rapid workman, 
and he gave his verse a more elaborate polish. 
He had a highly fastidious taste, and he never 
printed anything that he had not satisfied him- 
self was as good as he could make it. His 
obvious defect was lack of singing power, which 
is not altogether to be dispensed with even in 
artificial verse. 

Mr. Locker was a noted collector, although 
not a man of large means, at least during the 
greater part of his life, but his knowledge and 
perseverance proved admirable substitutes for 
the wealth of less intelligent buyers. He 
amassed a fine collection of drawings, a choice 
series of autographs, and an admirable library. 
As in his verse, fastidiousness was his charac- 
teristic in his various hobbies. All that he 
acquired—books, drawings, and autographs— 
was unexceptionable in its way. Mr. Locker 
married in 1850, when he was twenty-nine years 
of age, a daughter of the seventh Earl of Elgin, 
the collector of the Elgin marbles, and during 
her lifetime he mingled much in literary 
society, both in London and on the Continent. 
Lady Charlotte, who had a full share of the 
intellectual and social gifts of her family, was 
most popular with all who knew her, and her 
husband’s conversational powers, his abundant 
knowledge, and his critical faculty made him a 
welcome guest wherever he went. Two years 
after Lady Charlotte’s death Mr. Locker married 
the only daughter of the late Sir Curtis Lampson, 
and assumed her name. Of recent years he spent 
much of his time at Rowfant, in Sussex, a most 
pleasant abode bequeathed to him by his father- 
in-law. 








Literary Grossip. 


A FuLL account of Charles Stewart Parnell 
is to occupy much space in the forthcoming 
volume of the ‘ Dictionary of National Bio- 
graphy,’ but the article, contrary to the 
custom of the excellent work, is not signed. 
An endeavour is made—we imagine for the 
first time—to treat Mr. Parnell’s political 
career from a strictly historical point of 
view. 





A REQuIsiTIon asking Mr. Courthope to 
allow himself to be nominated as a candj. 
date for the Chair of Poetry on the expirg. 
tion of Mr. Palgrave’s tenure in November 
signed, among others, by the Wardens of 
New College and All Souls’, the Master of 
Pembroke, the Rectors of Lincoln ang 
Exeter, the Provost of Oriel, and the Prin. 
cipal of St. Edmund’s Hall, Profs. Ince, Pal. 
grave, Robinson Ellis, and Pelham, is being 
circulated among the Oxford residents, 

Messrs. Cuatro & Winpvs will publish 
towards the end of the month a volume of 
Indian sporting reminiscences by Mrs, Alan 
Gardner, under the title of ‘ Rifle and Spear 
with the Rajpoots: a Winter’s Sport in 
Northern India.’ The volume, which is to 
be illustrated with reproductions of water- 
colour sketches by Mrs. Gardner, drawings 
by Mr. F. H. Townsend, and photographs 
of Indian scenery and native princes, &., 
describes the adventures of Col. and Mrs, 
Alan Gardner during a lengthened tour in 
search of big game in the Himalayas and 
Rajputana in the winter of 1892-3. 

Tuer Bookseller this month will contain a 
portrait of the late Mr. Whitaker, from a 
painting executed some seven years ago by 
Miss Alice Kremer, of Paris. 


Messrs. J. M. Dent & Co. will publish 
in the autumn a new volume of poems by 
Dr. Todhunter, entitled ‘ Three Irish Bardic 
Tales.’ In these poems Dr. Todhunter 
attempts to retell for modern readers three 
famous tales, known as ‘ The Three Sorrows 
of Story-Telling,’ of which many prose ver- 
sions have come down to us in the original 
Celtic and been translated into English in 
more or less scholarly fashion. Of the three 
poems in the volume, two, ‘The Doom of 
the Children of Lir’ and ‘ The Lamentation 
for the Three Sons of Tuvann,’ will be re- 
printed from ‘The Banshee, and other 
Poems,’ now out of print; the third, ‘The 
Fate of the Sons of Usma,’ will appear for 
the first time. 

Ir is proposed to entertain Sir Walter 
Besant at a dinner in celebration of his 
being knighted. Sir W. Martin Conway, 
Chairman of the Committee of Management 
of the Society of Authors, has called to- 
gether a preliminary committee to consider 
the matter. 

A meEtine will be held in the Senate 
House at Cambridge on Thursday next 
to consider proposals for establishing a 
memorial to Sir John Seeley. Among the 
speakers are to be the Marquis of Lorne, 
the Bishop of Peterborough, the Master of 
Trinity, and Dr. Abbott. It is proposed 
that the money subscribed, after providing 
for a bust or a portrait of the lamented pro- 
fessor, should oe devoted to making per- 
manent provision for the encouragement of 
historical and political studies. 

Tue late Mr. Dykes Campbell made a 
tour of the Lake district in 1878 on a visit 
to England before his retirement from 
business in Mauritius, and on that occa- 
sion explored every corner mentioned by 
Wordsworth or Coleridge. Mr. Camp- 


bell, it may be added, was forced into 
mercantile pursuits at sixteen by the 
death of his father, who left his family 
ill provided for, but his leisure from 
an early period was devoted to litera- 
ture. 


He spent over a couple of years 
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jn Canada, and was for a time in business 
in Glasgow (where he wrote much in the 
Glasgow Herald) before he proceeded to 
Mauritius. Wherever he lived he was 
exceedingly popular. 

Mr. Nutr will publish ‘The Idyll of the 
White Star Flower,’ an allegory of human 
life, by the Hon. Coralie Glyn. 

Mr. Buxton Forman’s text of Keats’s 

tical works has been for some time cur- 
rent in the United States as well as here, 
Messrs. Lippincott, of Philadelphia, having 
been supplied by Messrs. Reeves & Turner 
with stereotype plates, whereby any change 
of spelling for the ‘‘ American market” has 
been avoided. The Philadelphia house has 
divided the one-volume London text into 
three handsome volumes, and has added a 
series of illustrations reduced from the large 
designs of Mr. Will. H. Low and others. 
Anew edition being called for inthis country, 
Messrs. Reeves & Turner have reprinted 
their single volume, and in this year of 
Keats’s centenary have given it a further 
international character by adding the re- 
duced American illustrations, obtained for 
the purpose from Messrs. Lippincott. 

Ir is an open secret that ‘Our Square 
and Circle, by Jack Easel,’ is by Mr. Charles 
L. Eastlake, Curator of the National Gallery. 


Dr. Mitts has been occupied for some 
months past with a work on the antiquity of 
the ‘Zend Avesta,’ which he has agreed to 
write for the Trustees of the Sir J. Jejeebhoy 
Translation Fund of Bombay. 


Tue extra volume for 1895 issued by the 
Folk-lore Society is to comprise the first 
instalments of ‘County Folk-lore collected 
from Printed Sources.’ The counties dealt 
with are Gloucestershire, Suffolk, Leicester- 
shire, and Rutland. Mr. Nutt is the pub- 
lisher. 

Mr. SrepHen WHEELER, the author of 
the ‘Life of the Ameer of Afghanistan,’ 
writes to the effect that the promises to the 
Ameer quoted by him are in another part 
of the same Blue-book to which we referred. 
If so, we owe him an apology, but have 
sent his letter to our contributor, for him to 
compare the passages, as the matter is of 
some public interest. We will return to 
the point next week. 


Tue death is announced of the Rev. J. W. 
Deane, Rector of Ashen, Suffolk, the author 
of ‘Lyra Sanctorum ’ and ‘Pseudepigrapha,’ 
and editor of ‘The Book of Wisdom.’ He 
contributed largely to ‘The Pulpit Com- 
mentary,’ and wrote biographies of various 

rsonages in the Old Testament for Messrs. 

isbet—We have also to chronicle the 
deaths of Miss Emily Faithfull, the founder 
of the Victoria Press and editor of the 
Victoria Magazine; of Mrs. M. Aitken 
Carlyle, the niece of the sage of Chelsea, 
who kept house for him after his wife’s 
death, and edited, along with Prof. Norton, 
four volumes of Carlyle’s letters; and of 
Prof. Martha, of Paris, the well-known 
Latinist. 


A commiTreE has been formed at Berlin 
for the purpose of securing for the Weimar 
Goethe Museum the originals of seventy 
letters which Goethe had written to Frau 
von Stein, and which, as we stated before, 
the family of the latter were anxious to 
sell. A high bid has come for them from 
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America, but the patriotism of the Steins 
extended at least so far as to grant the 
right of first purchase to their countrymen. 
The city of Frankfort, the poet’s native place, 
has already promised the sum of 5,000 marks, 
and the ever-active Goethe-Hochstift 1,000 
marks, towards the purchase of the letters 
for Weimar. 

Tue appeal of the King of Wurtemberg 
for the extension of the Schiller-Verein, and 
for the foundation of a Schiller Museum 
and Schiller-Archiv in Marbach, has been 
eagerly welcomed. A Swabian lady, who 
withholds her name, has written to Dr. 
Fritz Jonas, the tutor of the late Princess 
Maria of Wurtemberg, offering to purchase 
the valuable ‘‘Cohn-Schiller library” in 
order to present it to the king for the 
Marbach Schiller- Archiv. This library 
possesses amongst other Schiller rarities, 
printed and manuscript, a complete set of 
the Schwabische Magazin, in which his earliest 
poems appeared. 

Tue Parliamentary Papers of the week 
include the Annual Statistical Report of the 
University of St. Andrews (2d.); and Re- 
port of the Progress of the Ordnance 
Survey to December 31st, 1894 (3s. 2d.). 








SCIENCE 


oe 


The Collected Mathematical Papers of Henry 
John Stephen Smith, M.A., F.R.S. With 
a Mathematical Introduction by the 
Editor (J. W. L. Glaisher, Sc.D., F.R.8.), 
Biographical Sketches, and a Portrait. 
2 vols. (Oxford, Clarendon Press.) 


Tue belief, once prevalent, is even now not 
wholly extinct, that an eminent mathe- 
matician is always, and as it were of 
necessity, an abnormal kind of creature, 
strong in his favourite subject, weak in all 
others, and a very child in the ordinary 
practical affairs of every-day life. Of the 
many examples that may be adduced in 
disproof of this opinion none is more 
striking than that of the author of the 
scientific papers which make up the two 
large volumes before us. Henry John 
Stephen Smith unquestionably possessed 
mathematical ability of a very high order; 
yet these were not the talents of which he 
first gave evidence in his youth, nor were 
they the sole talents which distinguished 
him in after life. We are told by his first 
tutor, Mr. Wheeler Busch, that, when a boy 
of eleven, he had read—purely, it would 
seem, for his own pleasure—‘all Thu- 
cydides, Sophocles, and Sallust, twelve books 
of Tacitus, the greater part of Horace, 
Juvenal, Persius, and several plays of 
Eschylus and Euripides”; and that he 
had, moreover, read a considerable quantity 
of Hebrew, and learnt all the Odes 
of Horace by heart. His knowledge of 
mathematics at that time did not go 
beyond six books of Euclid, with 
algebra to quadratic equations — quite 
sufficient, it is true, for a boy of eleven, 
but insignificant in comparison with his 
astounding attainments, at that childish 
age, in the complex languages of antiquity. 
At Oxford he gained the Ireland University 
Scholarship, ‘‘the blue ribbon” of classical 
scholars; was a double first-class in the 


Lent term of 1849, and was elected a Fellow ° 





of Balliol in November of the same year. 
Two years later he won the Senior Mathe- 
matical Scholarship. The story current at 
Oxford, that being uncertain, after he had 
taken his degree, whether he should devote 
himself to classics or to mathematics, he 
had solved the doubt by tossing a shilling, 
is probably not accurate as an actual record 
of fact, though it is certain that he used 
playfully to express his intention of so doing. 
The late Dr. OC. H. Pearson, in his bio- 
graphical sketch, has put on record that 
Henry Smith had himself told him that his 
choice had been partly determined by the fact 
that having at that time weak sight, he found 
he could do more work in thinking out 
problems than in any other way without using 
his eyes; but Dr. Pearson was of opinion—and 
we agree with him—that the decisive reason 
was a pre-eminent genius for mathematics. 
However this may be, it is certain that— 
after a short study of chemistry, which had 
at one time attracted and seemed likely to 
engross his attention—Prof. Smith ultimately 
devoted the greater portion of his energies to 
mathematical researches, especially in elliptic 
functions and in the theory of numbers, to 
both of which he made valuable contribu- 
tions that entitle his name to a permanent 
place in the history of mathematics. The 
circumstances that led to the publication of 
the memoir which concludes the second 
volume deserve special notice. We quote 
the following from Dr. Glaisher’s introduc- 
tion :— 

‘*In February, 1882, he was surprised to see 
in the Comptes Rendus that the subject pro- 
posed by the French Academy for the Grand 
Prix des Sciences Mathématiques was the de- 
composition of a number into five squares. His 
feelings in the matter are shown by the follow- 
ing extracts from letters to myself. In the 
first, dated Oxford, February 17, 1882, he 
wrote —‘The Paris Academy have set for 
their Grand Prix for this year the theory 
of the decomposition of numbers into five 
squares, referring to a note of Kisenstein, 
Crelle, vol. xxxv., in which he gives without 
demonstration the formule for the case in which 
the number to be decomposed has no square 
divisor. In the Royal Society’s Proceedings, 
vol. xvi., pp. 207, 208, I have given the com- 
plete theorems, not only for five, but also for 
seven squares : and though I have not given my 
demonstrations, I have (in the paper beginning 
at p. 197) described the general theory from 
which these theorems are corollaries with some 
fulness of detail. Ought I to do anything in 
the matter? My first impression is that I ought 
to write to Hermite, and call his attention to it. 
A line or two of advice would really oblige me, 
as I am somewhat troubled and a little annoyed’; 
and in the second, of date February 22, he pro- 
ceeded, ‘You see I take your advice entirely 
upon the point that he ought to be written to. 
The worst of it is that it would take me a year, 
and a hundred pages, to work out the demon- 
strations of the paper in the Royal Society’s 
Proceedings.’” 

Eventually he wrote to M. Hermite. The 
latter’s reply (which Dr. Glaisher gives in 
full and in the original French) is too long 
for our limited space, but it frankly acknow- 
ledges the ignorance of the Academy that 
Prof. Smith had already, years before, pub- 
lished a memoir on the subject proposed 
for the prize. ‘L’embarras,” says M. 
Hermite, 

‘*n’est point pour vous, mais pour le rappor- 
teur des mémoires envoyés au concours, et si 
j’étais ce rapporteur je n’hésiterais pas un 
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moment & faire d’abord l’aveu complet de l’igno- 
rance ou il s’est trouvé de vos publications, et 
ensuite 4 proclamer hautement que vous aviez 
donné la solution de la question proposée.” 

M. Hermite then proposes as a way out of 
the difficulty that Prof. Smith should send up 
& memoir as a competitor, and, in the sealed 
letter which (according to the regulations) 
should accompany the memoir, draw the 
Academy’s attention to his previously pub- 
lished solution. Prof. Smith acted upon 
this suggestion, but the result was not very 
satisfactory to his friends. To himself it 
brovght neither pain nor pleasure, as he 
died nearly two months before the publica- 
tion of the report of the commissioners who 
had been appointed to award the prize. 
Two prizes were announced: one to Prof. 
Smith, and one to M. Minkowski, of 
Konigsberg. Dr. Glaisher gives the text 
of the report in extenso. It is very long, 
but it makes no mention whatever of Prof. 
Smith’s previous work. The award of the 
prize led to a good deal of comment in the 
Paris newspapers, and the Academy was 
blamed—not justly, we think—for having 
been unaware of work published by the 
Royal Society in 1868. A more substantial 
ground for criticism was that any competitor 
might have availed himself of Prof. Smith’s 
previously published researches; and some 
went so far as to suggest, from the resem- 
blance between the two successful memoirs, 
that this had actually taken place. These 
criticisms moved the commission to supple- 
ment their report by some explanatory 
remarks, of which the following are the 
most important :— 

‘*Sur les trois Mémoires présentés au con- 
cours, le premier a été écarté comme insuftisant. 
Le deuxiéme suivait exactement la marche 
tracée par M. Smith et donnait la démonstration 
de ses énoncés ; celui des Commissaires qui a 
accepté la taéche d’en faire ]’examen a pu, sur 
ces indices, deviner le nom de l’auteur. Peu 
importait, d’ailleurs, que le Mémoire fit de M. 
Smith ou inspiré par le travail depuis longtemps 
livré au public par le savant professeur d’Oxford ; 
il méritait incontestablement le prix. Un 
troisitme Mémoire résolvait la question; il 
était difficile que deux géométres assez habiles 
pour parcourir ce terrain élevé, mais un peu 
étroit, ne s’y rencontrassent pas sur plus d’un 
point. Les méthodes avaient de lanalogie, 
mais chaque Mémoire portait la marque d’un 
esprit original et distingué ; tous deux étaient 
excellents, et il semblait impossible de donner 
a l’un d’eux le second rang.” 

Besides Dr. Glaisher’s introduction, from 
which we have already quoted, and Dr. 
Pearson’s ‘‘ Biographical Sketch,” to which 
we have alluded, Mr. Smith’s ‘ Collected 
Mathematical Papers’ are also precéded by 
interesting ‘‘ Recollections” of their author 
contributed by Prof. Jowett, Lord Bowen, 
and Mr. J. L. Strachan-Davidson, with an 
account by Mr. Alfred Robinson of the con- 
tested election in which Prof. Smith was a can- 
didate, in the Liberal interest, for one of the 
University seats in the House of Commons. 
The esteem in which he was held byall parties 
is shown by the fact that many Conservatives 
supported his candidature on the ground (to 
quote Mr. Robinson’s words) that ‘the 
Members for the University ought to be 
chosen upon academical rather than upon 
oe grounds, and ought to represent 
earning, science, and education, without 
special reference to party interests.”” Though 
his candidature was so far from being suc- 





cessful that he was beaten by a majority of 
more than two to one, nevertheless an 
analysis of the poll book gave him and 
his committee the consolatory evidence that 
had the election depended upon the votes 
of the fellows, professors, and working 
staff of the University, who knew him per- 
sonally and were in a position to appreciate 
his merits and fitness, the result would have 
been different. His Liberalism, as might 
have been expected from the general 
cautious, judicial cast of his mind, which 
was always ready to view both sides of a 
question, was not of an extreme or uncom- 
promising kind. The election took place 
in 1878, during the Premiership of 
Lord Salisbury, when the Eastern Ques- 
tion dwarfed all others. Upon this, as 
upon one or two minor matters, Prof. Smith 
differed from the Gladstonian party, and he 
made no secret of his disagreement; yet 
this did not deprive him of the support of 
Mr. Gladstone himself, from whom a letter 
in support of his candidature arrived a few 
days before the opening of the poll. But 
the example of the Liberal chief was not 
followed by his entire party, several of 
whom declined to vote for either candidate. 


Popular and influential as Prof. Smith 
was in his university, he was nevertheless 
upon many subjects extremely reserved. 
‘‘ Like many other persons,” wrote the late 
Dr. Jowett, 


‘* who pour themselves out freely in conversa- 
tion, there was the appearance of abandon, but 
there were many subjects about which he rarely, 
if ever, spoke. One of these was himself. He 
was probably the confidant of many, for no man 
could give better advice in a difficulty, or was 
more willing to assist others. There was a feel- 
ing that he could be absolutely trusted, and 
even if a foolish thing were said to him, that he 
would not repeat it. His insight into human 
character was said, by one of his friends, to be 
‘terrible,’ but it was never used by him except 
for some kind purpose. He could see through 
the vanity and folly of a friend, and yet retain 
a never-changing affection for him. Of his own 
life he seldom or never spoke ; he was not an 
egotist, and his own sayings or doings did not 
seem to interest him afterwards.” 


Though he was charming in conversation, 
his witty sayings were generally such as 
lose much of their flavour by transplanting. 
They were nearly always made on the spur 
of the moment with reference to something 
said or done at the time, and could thus be 
fully appreciated by those only who actually 
heard them. From among those recorded 
by his biographer we select the following : 


‘¢¢ What a wonderful man Ruskin is,’ said a 
friend to him, ‘ but he has a bee in his bonnet.’ 
‘Yes,’ replied Henry Smith, ‘a whole hive of 
them ; but how pleasant it is to hear the hum- 
ming!’ The lectures of a certain College Tutor 
were reported to be ‘cut and dried.’ ‘Yes,’ 
said Henry Smith, ‘dried by the Tutor, and cut 
by the men.’ A dispute arose at an Oxford 
dinner-table as to the comparative prestige of 
Bishops and Judges. The argument, as might 
be expected at a party of Laymen, went in 
favour of the latter. ‘No,’ said Henry Smith, 
‘for a Judge can only say ‘‘ Hang you,” but a 
Bishop can say ‘‘D—n you.”’ Speaking of an 
eminent scientific man to whom he. gave con- 
siderable praise, he said: ‘Yet he sometimes 
forgets that he is only the editor and not the 
author of Nature.’ ” 


The bon mot about the judge and the 
bishop must have travelled widely since the 





day it first. left the lips of Prof. Smith, for 
we have heard it repeated by persons who 
knew nothing of its author, nor of the ooca. 
sion which gave rise to it. 





The Origin and Growth of the Healing Art: q 
Popular History of Medicine. By Edwarg 
Berdoe. (Sonnenschein & Co.)—The author 
of this book has attempted in five hundred pages 
to give an account of the medical theories ang 
discoveries of all ages throughout the world. He 
begins with the empiric practice of dogs and 
cats ae themselves, and concludes with some 
remarks of the late Sir Andrew Clark u 
experiments on animals. His work is divided 
into six books, of which the first treats of Pre. 
historic and Savage Medicine, the second of 
Egyptian, Jewish, Assyrian, Indian, Chinese, 
and Persian Medicine, the third of Greek and 
Roman Medicine, the fourth of Medieval Medi- 
cine, the fifth and sixth of Modern Medicine, 
from the revival of learning to the present day, 
A quantity of varied information is chrono- 
logically arranged in these books, but the 
author seems rarely to have read the physicians 
whose works he describes, often mentions 
writers of no importance, and omits far greater 
men. His statements are often indefinite and 
sometimes inaccurate, and nearly all his know- 
ledge has been obtained at secondhand. Brown- 
ing’s poems, the British Medicol Journal, the 
Lancet, and a few works of reference are almost 
the only books whose pages he has actually 
perused. He does not always quote with pre- 
cision ; thus he cites Mullinger for the state- 
ment that ‘‘ medicine was a flourishing study at 
Cambridge, especially at Merton College, in the 
fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth centuries,” 
When he describes Heberden, he does not even 
mention his famous ‘ Commentaries on Diseases,’ 
the treatise on which his fame rests, and which 
justly gives him a place among English physi- 
cians only second to that of Sydenham. He 
admires as enlightened Thomas Vicary, surgeon 
to Henry VIII., whose work on anatomy con- 
tains all the absurdities of a medizeval compila- 
tion, and shows him to have been entirely 
ignorant of the splendid work of his contem- 
porary Vesalius. There are numerous trivial 
mistakes and some misprints throughout, such 
as ‘* Bennett ” for Burdett, the author of a recent 
treatise on hospitals ; ‘‘ Alkins” for Atkins, presi- 
dent of the College of Physicians in 1618. A 
profound knowledge of medicine itself and deep 
reading in medical authors are obviously essen- 
tial qualifications of the historian of medicine. 
It is the possession by the author of such 
attainments which makes Dr. John Freind’s 
‘History of Physic’ a work of permanent value, 
the greatest treatise on the history of medicine 
by an Englishman; and the ‘ Biographical 
Memoirs of Medicine’ by Aikin owes its value 
to similar, if somewhat less, qualifications in its 
author. Mr. Berdoe exhibits no profound know- 
ledge of medicine nor has he mastered the great 
medical writers, and he commits the error of 
supposing that a popular history can be written 
without an original knowledge of its subject. 
One statement of fact drawn from his own prac- 
tical knowledge as a licentiate of the Society of 
Apothecaries is of interest :— 

“Every druggist,even at the present day, sells 
henbane seed for the same purpose ; it is used by 
sprinkling it on hot cinders. The heat causes the 
seed to sprout, and an appearance similar to 4 
maggot is produced, which is ignorantly supposed 
by the purchaser of the drug to have dropped from 
the tooth to which the smoke is applied,”’ 


We wish we could find more passages worth 
quoting in a book which must have cost the 
author so much labour that it is impossible not 
to regret that it can be of little advantage to 
any reader. 
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THE ROYAL OBSERVATORY, GREENWICH. 
{Tae Astronomer Royal’s Report to the 
Board of Visitors, read at their meeting on 
Saturday last, gives an account of the work 
of the Observatory during the twelve months 
which ended on May 10th. It is scarcely 
necessary to say that it has been on the 
whole of the usual steady and successful 
character, but it has been carried on under 
ial difficulties, caused by the inadequacy 
of the staff to meet the increasing needs of 
the actual and prospective improvements in 
the instrumental equipment, which has been 
and is being largely augmented to correspond 
with the development of activity in new direc- 
tions demanded by the recent progress of 
astronomy. The whole of the available space, 
Mr. Christie remarks, within the Observatory 
enclosure is now occupied with buildings, and 
the actual operations of this kind have tended 
to hamper the work by causing difficulty of 
communication between the scattered buildings 
in which the various members of the staff are 
dispersed. It is very desirable that all the 
arrangements in progress should be completed 
as soon as possible, and also that the vacancies 
still remaining on the staff should be filled up, 
that body urgently requiring to be strengthened 
rather than even temporarily weakened by 
diminution of its numbers. Increase too is, as 
had been pointed out in the last report, needed 
in the supervising power employed in the 
higher branches of the work ; yet the provision 
of means for this is still ‘‘ under the considera- 
tion” of the Government. This, the Astronomer 
Royal says, is seriously retarding the develop- 
ment of the activity of the Observatory in 
directions which cannot be neglected by an 
establishment aspiring to continue in the fore- 
front of scientific progress. Fortunately remark- 
ably few changes took place during the past 
year in the personnel, and this has to some 
extent eased matters up to the present. 
The south wing of the Physical Observatory, 
it may be remembered, was completed rather 
more than a year ago, and its rooms are used 
for various purposes, chiefly connected with the 
heliographic, astrographic, and photographic de- 
partments. The building of the north wing and 
central dome, and that of the new Altazimuth 
Pavilion, were commenced last November, but 
rogress was much delayed, first by the long 
Frost and afterwards by failure in the supply of 
terra-cotta. The foundation of the north wing 
has been laid, and the walls built up to the 
level at which that material was commenced. 
As to the Altazimuth Pavilion, the building is 
practically completed except the erection of the 
dome, which Sir Howard Grubb has nearly 
finished. The building of the projected east 
and west wings of the Physical Observatory 
remains for the present in abeyance, and the 
delay is ‘‘ much to be deplored.” During the 
gale of December 22nd, 1894, the shutter of 
the astrographic dome was torn off and blown 
into the courtyard ; a new one, provided with 
more efficient windguards, was finished and 
brought into use two months afterwards. The 
roof of the covered passage in front of the 
Transit Circle Room having been damaged by 
the fall of the shutter, a new porch has been 
constructed, thus providing a more suitable 
entrance to the room. 
Provision has been made in the Navy Esti- 
mates for the erection in Greenwich Park of a 
Magnetic Pavilion for the absolute determi- 
nation of the magnetic elements, and plans are 
now being prepared for this. The proposal is 
to establish this station in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the Observatory, but at a 
distance sufficient to take away all suspicion of 
disturbance from the iron in its buildings. 
A proposal is under consideration for the 
construction of a balcony round the octagonal 
building which carries the 36-feet dome, in order 
to give an all-round view of the sky, which is 











very necessary for the effective use of the 
28-inch telescopes. Various other small im- 
provements in the buildings are mentioned as 
being either projected or in progress. 

The accustomed regularity of the Greenwich 
meridian observations has been maintained on 
the same system as formerly ; and, though the 
weather has not been favourable, as large a 
number of observations of the sun, moon, 
planets, and fundamental stars has been ob- 
tained as in the preceding year. It is men- 
tioned as an exceptional circumstance that the 
largest number made in any month of the year 
was in November. The annual catalogue of 
stars observed in 1894 contains 3,057 objects. 
The old altazimuth has been employed, as in 
recent years, upon observations of the moon in 
the half-lunations nearest the conjunction ; for 
about a month the instrument was out of use 
on account of some repairs which had become 
necessary in the upper pivot of the vertical axis. 

The new photographic telescope of 26 inches 
aperture, the gift of Sir Henry Thompson, is in 
progress, and it is expected that Sir Howard 
Grubb will complete it early next year. The 
glass was delivered last March (some delay 
having occurred with the crown disc, though 
the flint was supplied some time before), and 
good progress has been made with the instru- 
ment itself. 

The 28-inch refractor has been in use through- 
out the year, and is quite satisfactory in working ; 
the water-clock drives it with great precision, and 
the performance of the object-glass under good 
atmospheric conditions is admirable. Various 
improvements in the accessories of the instru- 
ment have been accomplished in the past year, 
particularly with regard to the spectroscopic 
appliances. Provision having been made for a 
spectroscope specially adapted to photography, 
the plans have been arranged with Mr. Simms, 
who now has the work in hand. Micrometric 
measures of sixty-three double stars have been 
made, several of these being of very close com- 
ponents, including those of x Pegasi, observed 
on fournights. Measures of the positions of the 
satellites of Mars near elongation were made on 
two nights. Attempts were made upon the new 
small satellite of Jupiter, but the results were 
discordant. Measures, however, of the planet 
and of his four Galilean satellites were obtained ; 
also of Saturn, his rings, and the positions of his 
satellites. Occultations and other casual pheno- 
mena were, as usual, observed ; also two comets 
(one of these being Encke’s), chiefly with the 
Sheepshanks equatorial. 

With the astrographic equatorial a large 
number of plates have been taken, and good 
progress has been made with the Greenwich 
portion of the photographic map of the heavens, 
experience producing its usual good effect of 
more uniform success with the plates. Besides 
this work for the survey, a number of miscel- 
laneous photographs have been taken, three of 
these being planetary. The spectroscopic and 
heliographic department continues to be under 
the charge of Mr. Maunder. The spectroscope 
was brought into adjustment on December 19th, 
since which time ninety - eight measures have 
been made of the displacement of the F line in 
the spectra of thirteen stars, and sixteen of the 
b line in those of four stars. Some experiments 
have also been made in photographing stellar 
spectra, in order to obtain data for the work to 
be done with the new photographic spectroscope. 
Photographs of the sun were taken with the 
Dallmeyer photoheliograph on 199 days; the 
regular use of the 9-inch photographic telescope 
ceased on October 15th, the view being ob- 
structed by the progress of the building opera- 
tions. Out of the whole of the photographs taken 
at Greenwich in 1894, those obtained on 198 
days have been selected for measurement ; these, 
supplemented by those taken on 160 days in 
India and Mauritius, make a total of 358 days 
in the year on which photographs of the sun’s 
surface were available. 





The magnetical and meteorological observa- 
tions have been continued with accustomed 
regularity. With regard to the former, it is 
noted that no appreciable effect was produced 
on the magnetometers at any time by the intro- 
duction of the masses of iron used for the new 
Altazimuth Pavilion and the north wing of the 
Physical Observatory ; but in April and May 
the dip needle was affected to the extent of 
about 2’ by iron temporarily placed in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of the instrument. 

The following particulars of the meteorological 
results may be of interest. The mean tempera- 
ture of the year was 49°°9, being 0°°5 above the 
average for the fifty years 1841-90. During the 
twelve months ending April 30th last the highest 
temperature recorded was86°'0, on July 6th, 1894. 
It exceeded 80° on seven days only, as compared 
with twenty-eight in the preceding year. The 
mean temperature for the five months May to 
September was nearly 2° below the average, but 
that of the last three months of the year ex- 
ceeded the average of that season by 2°°2. The 
cold wave which followed, from December 30th 
to March 9th, was very remarkable for its long 
continuance, exceeding in this respect any re- 
corded at Greenwich, except that from January 
5th to March 18th, 1886. There is no instance 
of four consecutive days so cold as those from 
February 6th to 9th, 1895. The lowest actual 
temperature registered in the winter was 6°°9, on 
February 8th ; there have been lower ones twice 
in January since 1840 (viz., 4° on January 9th, 
1841, and 6°°6 on January 5th, 1867), but none in 
February. The mean daily horizontal motion 
of the air in the twelve months ending April 
30th was 283 miles, which is slightly above the 
average. The greatest pressure of the wind was 
36 lb. on the square foot on March 24th, with a 
velocity of 56 miles in the hour. During the 
gale of December 22nd the greatest pressure 
reached was 301b., with a velocity of 50 miles 
in each of two hours. The number of hours of 
bright sunshine recorded during the twelve 
months ending on April 30th last by the Camp- 
bell-Stokes instrument was 928, out of the 4,454 
hours during which the sun was above the 
horizon, so that the mean proportion for the 
year was 0°208 ; in the corresponding period for 
1893-4 this was 0°306, constant sunshine being 
represented by 1. The rainfall in the year 
ending on April 30th was 24°56 inches, which is 
very nearly the same as the average amount for 
the fifty years 1841-90. 

The completed volume of Greenwich Observa- 
tions for 1892 will shortly be distributed ; good 
progress has been made with the printing of 
that for 1893. 

No further longitude operations have been 
carried out, but a paper containing the history 
and results of those for the Montreal longitude 
will soon be published. As before remarked, 
the observing staff remains as before, Mr. 
Dyson being Chief Assistant, with full powers 
to represent the Astronomer Royal in his 
absence. His predecessor, Mr. Turner, is, as 
Savilian Professor of Astronomy at Oxford, a 
member of the Board of Visitors. 








SOCIETIES. 

Royau.—May 30.—Lord Kelvin, President, in 
the chair.—The Rev. T. G. Bonney was elected a 
member of Council in place of Prof. A. H. Green, 
retired.—The following papers were read : ‘On the 
Temperature Variation of the Thermal Conductivity 
of Rocks,’ by Lord Kelvin and Mr. J. R. E. Murray, 
—‘The Kinematics of Machines,’ by Prof. T. A. 
Hearson,—' On the Effect of Pressure of the Sur- 
rounding Gas on the Temperature of the Crater of 
an Electric Are Light : Preliminary Notes of Obser- 
vations made at Daramona,’ by Mr. W. E. Wilson, 
—‘ Note on the Motions of, and within, Molecules ; 
and on the Significance of the Ratio of the Two 
Specific Heats of Gases,’ by Dr. G. J. Stoney,—and 
‘On the Velocity of the Ions, by Mr. W. C. D. 
Whetham. 


SOCIETY OF Apeu ania Mee. 30.—Sir A. W. 
Franks, President, in the chair.—Mr. Money com- 
municated a note on a Roman altar preserved at 
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Shirburn Castle, Oxon.—Mr. Blair reported the dis- 
covery of a Romano-British tombstone, unfor- 
tunately much broken, at Corbridge, Northum- 
berland.—Dr. Lowe communicated a descriptive 
account of a stone cross of somewhat unusual form 
at Loen, Nord Fjord, Norway.—Mr. Somers Clarke 
gave a short report upon the modified scheme for 
the Nile reservoir at the first cataract, now decided 
upon by the Egyptian Government, and the effect 
the water will have on the island and temples of 
Phile. He quoted the official announcement pub- 
lished in the Times of Nov. 19th, 1894, in which the 
height to which the water can be bayed upis definitely 
stated, a height not less than 26 ft. lower than at first 
proposed. Under the revised scheme the floor of 
the Temple of Isis, standing on the highest part of 
the island, will be quite above water. The outlying 
colonnades are ata lower level, and these will for 
some weeks stand in water, being in some parts 
submerged as much as six or seven feet. Mr. 
Clarke showed that in itself the water does not 
affect the sandstone of which the temples are 
built, so that the unfortunate neces:ity of sub- 
merging parts of the buildings does not mean their 
destruction. The Egyptian Government will have 
the substructures and every part of the buildings 
most carefully examined under competent advice, 
so that before the reservoir can be used all the 
foundations, walls, columns, &c., will be thoroughly 
fortified against possible movement, a matter of 
no great difficulty. Although from the point 
of view of the artist and antiquary the reservoir 
in any form was a sad misfortune, Mr. Clarke 
showed that the Egyptian Office of Works has 
done everything in its power to meet the difficulties 
of the case and the views of all parties. The 
survey of the Nubian valley, which by the modified 
scheme escapes all damage, has been already begun. 
Mr. Ciarke also described briefly the present state 
of the Parthenon, showing by a diagram and photo- 
graphs how very serious are the cracks in the marble, 
and how very easily parts of the temple might fall 
under the shock of evena slight earthquake. An 
official examination of the building has been made, 
the French and German architects and archzo- 
logists being duly represented, but, owing to the 
neglect of our Government to give any status what- 
ever to the English School at Athens, we are left 
out in the cold. The Greek Government has sub- 
mitted the report to a German architect of some 
notoriety, and the publication of his views is now 
awaited with interest. Mr. Clarke showed that the 
angles of the building, with the heavy stones of the 
overhanging cornices, were in a very precarious 
state ; that they already have an outward tendency ; 
and that the fall of any one would absolutely ruin 
the monumental effect of the building, which, not- 
withstanding all it has undergone, has still, from 
the west, a wonderful air of completeness. He 
deprecated anything in the way of “ restoration.” 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEE. 
Mon. Royal Institution, 5.— General Monthly. 
— Library Association, 6}.—Visit to the Library of Westminster 


y. 

— sa ag 73.—‘Safety Appliances for Elevators,’ Mr. H. W. 
mney. 

~ ee 8.—‘ Mr. Balfour's Criticism of Idealism,’ Mr. H. W. 
rr. 


British Architects, 8. 
. Colonial Institute, 8. 
— Anthropological Institute, 83.—‘The Ethnography of British 
New Guinea,’ Prof. A. C. Haddon. 

‘Tuvurs. Royal, 4 —Election of Fellows. 

— Mathematical, 8.—*On an Expansion of a Potential Function in 
Legendre’s Functions,’ Dr. Routh; ‘Un the Form of the 
Energy Integral in the Variable Motion of a Viscous Incom- 

ressible Fluid for she Case in which the Motion is Two- 

imensional and the Case in which the Motion is Symmetrical 
about an Axis,’ Mr. J. Brill; ‘An Extension of Boltzmann's 
Minimum Theorem,’ Dr. Burbury; ‘Groups of Points on 
Curves treated by the Method of Residuation,’ Mr. F. 8. 
Macaulay. 

Antiquaries, 8}.—Election of Fellows. 

Physical, 5.—* the Measurement of Cyclically Varying Tempera- 
ture,’ Mr. H. F. Burstall; ‘The Thermal Constants of the 
yg et N. F. Deerr; ‘An Electromagnetic Effect,’ Mr. 

. W. Bowden. 








Science Gossiy, 


Messrs. J. & A. CrurcHitt have nearly 
ready a new edition of ‘Bloxam’s Chemistry, 
Inorganic and Organic,’ rewritten and revised 
by Prof. Thomson, of King’s College, and Mr. 
Arthur Bloxam, Head of the Chemistry Depart- 
ment, Goldsmiths’ Institute. Several new wood- 
cuts have been introduced, and some considered 
obsolete have been omitted. 


Tue small planet No. 369, which was dis- 
covered by Herr Borrelly at Marseilles on 
July 4th, 1893, has been named Aéria ; and 
No. 401, detected by Dr. Max Wolf at Heidel- 
berg on March 16th, 1895, has received the 
name Ottilia. 


THE death is announced of Prof. Franz Ernst 
Neumann, honorary President ofthe Physikalisch- 





okonomische Gesellschaft at Konigsberg. Prof. 
Neumann died at the advanced age of ninety- 
six, having been born September 11th, 1798. 
He was eminent in the department of mathe- 
matical physics, and was elected a Foreign 
Member of the Royal Society of London in 
1862. 

Dr. O. Backiunp has been appointed director 
of the Pulkowa Observatory, Dr. Hermann 
Struve having resigned on taking charge of that 
at Koénigsberg in succession to Prof. C. F. W. 
Peters. 
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Bits of Old Chelsea: a Series of Forty-one 
Etchings. By W. W. Burgess. With 
Letterpress by L. Johnson and R. Le 
Gallienne. (Kegan Paul & Co.) 

Tuts comely folio is tastefully and unpreten- 

tiously bound, admirably printed on tough 

and substantial paper; the letterpress is, 
as a rule, extremely bright and readable; 
yet the best part of the volume is what Mr. 

Burgess, an accomplished etcher, has fur- 

nished in the neat, delicate, but somewhat 

laboured plates. The work is divided into 
sections, each appropriated to one or more 
of the etchings, and consisting of notes, 
historical, biographical, and descriptive, on 
the old buildings Mr. Burgess has delineated 
and their inhabitants. As only a certain 
number of these notes are signed with the 
initials of Mr. Le Gallienne, and these 
approximate more nearly to Leigh Hunt’s 
jauntiest style than the others, we are 
at liberty to guess that Mr. Lionel John- 
son is responsible for the more sober, 
though by no means dull essays which 
are unsigned. None of either set of papers 
is at all architectural in its character, 
although we should have thought that 
any one who had looked at Chelsea 
Church tower could hardly fail to point 
out how, in spite of its being built of brick 
and being much less ancient than the body 
of the edifice, it very faithfully reproduces 
the general lines, proportions, and structural 
characteristics of the original structure—a 
Decorated one of stone. An architectural 
student familiar with the history of church 
design and planning would surely have 
called attention to the suitability of 
the building to preaching to a numerous 
audience. In this respect it closely resembles 
most of the later Gothic structures of the 
same kind in the City and its suburbs—for 
instance, at Chiswick. As there is not even 

a nominal index to this book, it is diffi- 

cult to say what is and what is not men- 

tioned in its pages; still, we have failed 
to find notice of the monument of Sir 

Hans Sloane, which forms an elegant and 

graceful feature of the churchyard, and 

deserved a few remarks from the pen of 
an architect. Nor, looking at the book 
from an historical point of view, are we 
pleased at finding that, in the section 
devoted to this church and its cemetery, 
by no means all the names of the worthies 
interred there are enumerated. Of course it 
could not be expected that either the etcher 
or his fellow labourers in this volume would 
condescend to notice that prime specimen of 
churchwardens’ Gothic, Mr. James Savage's 

New St. Luke’s Church, a very early in- 

stance, having merits of its own, of the 

revival of Gothic architecture. 
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The volume is exactly described by the 
title; it is a congeries of “ bits,’ which 
is, of course, an easy sort of thing to 
put together, and regrettable mostly because 
few, if any, of the “bits” are complete 
by themselves. On the other hand, it js 
due to Mr. Le Gallienne to say that he 
has written worse things than these some. 
what impulsive and gushing essays on old 
Chelsea and old Chelsea folks. These, and 
in a less degree the contributions of Mr, 
Johnson, suggest that the writers possess a 
book knowledge of their themes—a kind of 
knowledge which is discursive and sym. 
pathetic, but not close and profound, nor of 
that intimate sort which comes of residence 
in the locality. Thus we find mentioned 
among the worthies of Cheyne Walk the 
late Mr. Cecil Lawson, ‘‘ to whose art,” sa 
Mr. Johnson, ‘‘ Chelsea is much indebted,” 
a preposterous statement, because, by the 
side of the pictures of a host of fine painters 
who have lived in Chelsea—Girtin, Cot- 
man, De Wint, and Turner, for instance— 
Mr. Lawson’s rough and not over-com- 
petent work scarcely deserves to be even 
mentioned. Among the noteworthy painters 
resident in Chelsea the name of Mr. G. P, 
Boyce ought to be found, and in the list 
of distinguished residents in Lindsey Row, 
or House, Sir Frederic Burton, the younger 
Bramah, and some others are not indicated. 
Among those buried in the churchyard at 
the Hospital (not in the chapel, as some 
say), Cheselden is not mentioned. It is 
hardly fair to write of Cremorne Gardens that 
it was a focus of ‘‘ bourgeois vulgarity.’’ Nor 
ought the wooden bridge at Battersea to be 
called a ‘‘ crazy and whimsical old struc- 
ture’: narrow above and dangerous for 
rowers below it was, but, unless owing to 
sheer and intentional neglect, crazy it was 
not. 

In speaking of Bellevue House, it was 
surely worth the writer’s while to add 
that Prof. John Marshall, the famous sur- 
geon, lived and died in it; we very much 
doubt if it was ‘built by the Adamses,” 
i. ¢., one of the Adelphi Adams. The name 
of Bishop Hoadly is misspelt, and he hardly 
deserves to be styled “a notorious theo- 
logian’’; while, whatever one’s opinions 
may be, it is not, despite their beatification 
by the Pope, usual to speak of the “‘ Blessed 
Thomas More” and the ‘Blessed John 
Fisher”; and, considering the subject- 
matter and noble comprehensiveness of the 
writers’ theme, is it wise to say that ‘ Car- 
lyle may be said to have ‘made’ Chelsea, 
so far as fame makesa place”? Apropos to 
the sage’s house there, it isa bit of fancy 
sketching to represent the building as 
“having trees in front of the house,” which 
is only so far true that there are certain 
small trees in the garden opposite No. 5, 
and on the wrong side of the brick wall 
which Carlyle beheld when he looked out 
of his parlour window. Mr. Le Gallienne 
quotes Dr. Garnett’s statement that Carlyle 
in his later days ‘‘ walked twice a day on 
Chelsea Embankment,” and it is true that 
his ‘rugged face and strange look” were 
familiar in the neighbourhood; but even 
familiarity did not always win for him 
respect. Thus it happened that, in his last 
walking days, Carlyle was often met wander- 
ing late in the deserted streets alone, folded 
in a cloak, and wearing an immemori 
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wideawake. So well known were his habits 
in this respect that one man, nightly 
for months, walked unseen behind lest he 
should come to harm, and, watching his 
imegular steps grow weaker, often thought 
the time cometh, fierce worker.”’ At last 
these walks ceased altogether, and the 
wknown watchman went on his way. 

In writing of Cheyne Walk the anony- 
mous annotator mentions No. 4, and tells 
us that ‘‘the Academicians Dyce and 
Maclise were inhabitants of the house: 
artists not greatly in favour with the critics 
of our very different day.” He might as 
well have added, ‘‘so much the worse for 
the critics,” and that Maclise died in the 
house. That Turner was ever ‘‘seen from 
time to time, shabby and furtive, in public- 
houses’’ at Chelsea or elsewhere, seems to 
be a blunder with no evidence in favour 
of it. One of the best sections of the 
‘pok is that on Leigh Hunt’s house, 
10, Upper Cheyne Row, where he abode 
from 1833 till 1840, writing ‘The Legend 
of Florence,’ ‘Captain Sword,’ and other 
charming things. It is not true to say 
of Mr. Whistler that he is an artist 
“whom every critic could insult with sneers,” 
and it is questionable if ‘“‘towards Mr. 
[Harry | Quilter he would seem to cherish 
a delightful antagonism.’”” Perhaps the 
victim thinks otherwise, for it was of him 
the painter wrote that ‘‘ adown the Embank- 
nent [at Chelsea] I still, Achilles-like, do 
drag his body of an afternoon.” When 
he wrote of Chelsea as formerly a sort of 
World’s End, Mr. Johnson might have stated 
that an ancient public-house survives there, 
the sign of which is nothing less than the 
World’s End. That Phineas Fletcher’s 
‘Purple Island’ is likely to be remem- 
bered because it is mentioned in ‘John 
Halifax, Gentleman,’ is an odd remark 
frem a man of letters. 








THE SALONS OF 1895. 
(Third Notice.) 





THE painters of the Champs Elysées have 
had some trouble in awarding a medal of honour 
this year. After three ballots, a veteran of the 
academic school, M. Ernest Hébert, who till 
he other day was director of the Ecole de Rome, 
obtained the majority of votes. But at the first 
M. Henri Martin was at the head of the poll, 
pnd the votes of the 281 painters hors concowrs 
were pretty equally divided between MM. 
Henner, Harpignies, Vollon, and Raphael Collin, 
hat is to say, between men who represent very 
lifferent manners and very opposite schools ; 
snd the divergence of opinions is not less among 
he critics than among the artists. On all sides 

meet honest folks who ask with a touching 
fuxiety, ‘‘ What is a fine picture? How can 
e take a side in these disputes or these 
problems, which divide or discourage even the 
host consummate practitioners?” To speak 
tactly, the difficulty does not date from yes- 
erday. If there ever was a time when men 
ould agree on the definition of a fine picture, 
hat happy epoch is far, far behind us! When 
Penis the monk collected for his brethren of 
Mount Athos the receipts of religious art, such 
s his master Manuel Pansélénes, of Thessa- 
mica, had taught and practised them—when 
owards the close of the fourteenth century, at 
he approach of one of the decisive revolutions 
nthe history of art, Cennino Cennini summed 

p in his ‘Libro dell’ Arte,’ ‘‘spezialmente 

igliando dei frati,” the doctrine and the prac- 

te of the Giottesque school as illustrated ‘in 
l¢é most beautiful and most noble work, to wit 









fresco painting,’”—men could still come to an 
understanding. Unanimity was fated to disap- 
pear as the personality of the artist—gradually 
asserting itself more and more, his individual 
feeling tending to render him superior to tradi- 
tion—became absolute master of all reality, 
and Lionardo da Vinci, writing about a century 
after Cennino Cennini, could recommend the 
painters of his time to imitate no one, ‘‘ lest 
they should be called the nephews and not 
the sons of nature.” Now nature, ‘‘ the 
mistress of the masters,” as Titian said (Titian 
who, Michael Angelo declared, could not 
draw)—nature is reflected in forms changing 
according to the eyes which look at her, and 
the hearts which she inspires. According as he 
desires to reproduce the power or the beauty of 
its forms, the manner in which they behave 
under the envelope of light, beneath the 
delicate or complicated play of light, in 
the incessant movement of rays and reflec- 
tions, the painter will be induced to adopt 
processes, and to create for himself a dif- 
ferent technique. Manners of painting have, 
therefore, gone on multiplying and varying at 
the same time that instruction, being no longer 
imparted through apprenticeship, was leaving 
to the individual fancy greater liberty of mani- 
festing itself, and the fancy, under the sti- 
mulus of a sensibility more and more refined 
and subtle, was discovering among forms and 
colours endless modifications of combinations, 
and was pouring, it may be said, into the natural 
models the overflow of thoughts, emotions, and 
dreams which from age to age, and from man 
to man, determine the new births and the in- 
creasing complications of the language of art. 

If then one wished to reply to this question 
that proceeds from so many lips, ‘‘ What is a 
fine picture?” it would not be prudent to 
demand the solution of the problem from any 
modern painter, neither from Ingres nor Dela- 
croix, neither from Sir E. Burne-Jones nor 
from Mr. Whistler, neither from Sir F. Leigh- 
ton nor from M. Bouguereau, nor yet from 
M. Henner nor Mr. Watts. It would even be 
necessary, if one desired to be just and to pro- 
nounce equitable judgments, to mistrust the 
promptings of one’s own feelings and be on 
one’s guard against that instinctive complaisance 
which causes us to enter with an intense joy 
into the most secret intentions, even when 
incompletely formulated, of those who are united 


| to us by the tie of intellectual sympathy, who 
, produce, without cur beingaware ofit, the portrait 


of the floating and vague image which we carry 
obscurely in our minds; and at the same time 
we ought to remember that our severities, our 
disdains, our summary condemnations, are 
apt to be, in similar fashion, pure denials 
of justice and a scrt of rough avowal of a 
thoroughgoing difference of feeling. Sten- 
dahl used to declare that the praises bestowed 
by one artist on another are nothing but 
‘*certificates of resemblance.” Fundamentally 
this is pretty nearly the case with all of us: our 
opinions are to be distrusted. Is it then ad- 
visable to refuse to sift the good from the indif- 
ferent, and to abandon oneself without a struggle 
to the makers of images who cover with their 
thousands of canvases the walls of our drawing- 
rooms? A good picture, whatever may be the 
esthetic theory on which it is based, whatever 
the method of painting, the school or tradition 
of which it is the outcome, is not, after all, so 
difficult to recognize, if one is really fond of 
painting and has analyzed the masterpieces 
of the different schools and epochs. In that 
case one arrives at the conclusion expressed in 
almost identical terms by Rembrandt and J. F. 
Millet. ‘‘Style,” said Rembrandt according to 
the account of his pupil Samuel van Hoogstra- 
ten, ‘‘ consists in selecting and co-ordinating in 
a work of art the things which are most in har- 
mony with one another”; and Millet demanded 
that ‘‘things should not have the look of 
being amalgamated accidentally, but should 





have an indispensable and strong connexion 
between them.” Every time that, under 
the conscious will of a master swayed by 
profound feeling, things are thus disciplined, 
marshalled in the rectangle of a canvas, they 
express a sort of imperious, yet gentle 
appeal, a living harmony which impresses 
itself on the eyes of spectator and passer-by, 
warns us, and persuades us. A work of art 
is a realized harmony ; moreover, the réle of 
criticism is, in a time like our own, becoming 
gradually less and less dogmatic. To endeavour 
to disentangle from the apparent confusion of 
contradictory tendencies, traditions, and con- 
flicting aspirations, those which are really 
interesting, significant, and in some degree ex- 
pressive of one of the dominant modes of modern 
sensibility, seems to be its chief effort and its 
most essential aim. I may be permitted to add 
that if I had been asked to vote regarding the 
medal of honour, I should not have awarded it 
to the Sommeil de l’Enfant Jésus of M. Ernest 
Hébert (No. 931, C.E.). There is in M. 
Hébert’s art a morbid languor, a sentimentality 
somewhat insipid to my taste, in his feel- 
ing for colour a prejudice conventional and 
affected, in the character of his drawing 
an elegance of which the principle lies 
much less in a really individual and deli- 
cate conception of form than in a certain desire 
to please the admirers of decadent Italianism. 
He might be called a Sassoferrato in mourning. 
From the day one of his earliest pictures, ‘ La 
Malaria,’ brought him into notice and founded 
his reputation (that was in times now long 
passed), M. Hébert has, if I may say so, 
regularly cultivated the microbe of malaria in 
his studio. Whether he has been painting 
portraits or religious pictures, his originality 
in my opinion, a by no means recommendable 
originality—has been displayed in the systematic 
enlargement of eyes ringed with black, in 
a rather superficial expression of melancholy, 
he remaining in all else the very respectful 
pupil of the Italians. ‘ Le Sommeil de ]’Enfant 
Jésus,’ which has just received from the hard- 
contested vote of 239 French artists the highest 
reward in their gift, is nothing but the Madonna 
of ‘‘La Malaria,” and the species being admitted, 
it is only fair to say that it is one of the best of 
the series. 

M. Henri Martin, to whom the party of the 
Young (les jewnes) wished to award the medal, 
exhibits a large frise décorative (No. 1299) in- 
tended for the Hotel de Ville. In a wood of 
pines and oranges—the branches, foliage, and 
fruit of which stand out against a mauve sky, 
very soft and exceedingly luminous—a painter, 
a musician, and a poet dream, contemplate, or 
listen to the music of the currents of air among 
the branches. Angels with large wings come 
to visit them. The theme, which is by no 
means new, has been rejuvenated by a very 
‘“*modern” strain of sensibility, and by a 
method of execution which borrows from Im- 
pressionism a little of its technique. The colour 
is occasionally laid in (as in a pastel) by means 
of hatching ; at other times by means of tones 
in juxtaposition, the combination of which is 
affected—viewed at a certain distance—by the 
result of the optical mixture, and communicates 
to the eye the impression of very soft luminous 
vibration, and of coloured emanations, as it were, 
resulting from a palpitation of atoms. It is 
extremely difficult to explain by aid of words 
these technical particularities, and yet it is in 
them that resides, if not all the interest, at least 
all the secret of a work of art. 

It must be confessed that, under the influence 
of the complications and refinements of modern 
sensibility, the art of painting has itself become 
terribly complicated. One sees at this very 
moment an example of this which, although out- 
side the Salons, is none the less intrinsically 
connected with the reflections which the Salons 
suggest. For some days past it has been the 
object of lively discussions in the world of 
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critics, artists, and amateurs. This is the exhi- 
bition of M. Claude Monet at the Gallery 
Durand-Ruel. We have here the last effort, 
the dernier cri, of the Impressionist school. M. 
Claude Monet, whose eye is certainly con- 
structed in a very peculiar fashion, and is 
marvellously sensitive to the most subtle modu- 
lations of light, has gradually succeeded in 
pushing to their most extreme consequences 
the doctrines of the school of plein air. To tell 
the truth, he paints neither forms nor beings, 
but only the diffusion, the palpitation of light 
upon the object which it transfigures, and upon 
the forms which it absorbs. This year he has 
undertaken to celebrate in a series of pictures 
the Cathedral of Rouen at all hours of the day 
and at all seasons. At one moment, under 
a sky of sapphire blue, the old church rises in 
grand masses, and, like a fairy palace in a splen- 
dour of apotheosis, it envelopes itself in moving 
vibrations of rose colour delicately orange, in 
bluish shadows and gold in fusion. Sometimes, 
under a grey north wind and in the thick fog, 
it effaces itself like a phantom. Twenty times, 
without ever repeating himself, with a lyricism 
and extraordinary virtuosity, M. Claude Monet 
has varied the initial theme, conceived different 
effects, and from the blazing light to the densest 
mist, in the caress of fine half-tints or beneath 
the glory of the summer, he has caused to 
appear, rose or green, vermilion or grey, the 
colossus of stone transmuted into a sort of arbi- 
trary and powerful dream. There can be no 
question here of exact resemblance or of faith- 
ful portraiture. This series of views, or rather 
of visions, of the cathedral could have been 
painted anywhere else as well as at Rouen ; but 
no one has ever exalted with a similar lyricism 
the universal palpitation of the ardent and sub- 
lime ether—“‘‘ brilliant mantle, sovereign emana- 
tion of Zeus,” as it was called in the ancient 
hymn chanted under the sky of Hellas. But 
if the visitor desires to enjoy this spectacle or 
this féerie, he must beware of approaching close 
to it. There is a spot, a unique spot, seven or 
eight métres away from the picture, where— 
the optic combination taking place on the 
retina—one can seize in all their delicate trans- 
parencies and their subtle modulations the 
harmonies resulting from the pigments. When 
near to it one sees nothing on the canvas, 
studded with little packets of colour, except 
morsels of rose, green, vermilion, blue, and 
yellow, which exactly produce the effect of a 
créme aux confitures in which half a dozen 
kittens have been dipping their paws. 

This manner of painting has something ex- 
asperating about it. One seems to arrive with 
it at the extreme tension of sensation, so that 
one touches the point at which a principle, by 
virtue of its exaggeration, is exhausted and is 
near to extinction. After such an astonishing 
feat oil painting has nothing further to say, it 
would seem: it has traversed the entire field 
of possible expressions. The trembling and 
wearied senses cry for mercy and ask for 
repose. And then, by a natural reaction, the 
remembrance comes back of those peaceful 
landscapes in which, amid the transparency of 
a motionless air, the virginal purity of the 
morning, and the clear horizons, nature smiles 
faithful and kindly upon the old masters, who 
patiently and piously, with their precise drawing 
and simple distemper, caught her light images 
and secret beauty; and the question arises 
whether all our complications, our trepidation, 
and our feverishness are sufficiently compensated 
by the quality of the works which they produce 
and the impressions they give us. 

Is it the result of mere chance, or can there 
be in the world of painters this vague impression 
that we have arrived at the limit of possible com- 
plications? At any rate, both at the Champ de 
Mars and at the Champs Elysées, there are to be 
remarked this year several interesting attempts 
at distemper, which, by the very conditions of 
its technique, admits neither of empdtements 


' nor triturations of pastes or pigments, and, in a 





sense, imposes simplicity. I shall have an oppor- 
tunity of saying some words about this in a 
future article. AnprRE MICHEL. 








fine-Art Gossiy, 

Piacep in the Vestibule of the National 
Gallery, and numbered 1437, is a picture by 
Barnaba da Modena—who lived, if he did not 
flourish, in the second half of the fourteenth 
century—entitled ‘The Descent of the Holy 
Ghost.’ Overa dwarf wall of variegated marbles 
and stones we see, within a wooden chamber 
with a roof of the same material, the Virgin 
accompanied by the twelve Apostles, figures 
cramped into the space of about twenty inches, 
while the Holy Ghost, as a red dove, has only 
room enough to open its wings between the 
roof and the head of the Virgin. At present 
lack of space has compelled the authorities to 
hang this painting a little too high for a thorough 
examination ; but, as it is, its condition seems 
to be, for so old arelic, exceptionally good, while 
its coloration is rich. 

THERE is some talk of getting up at the Bur- 
lington Fine-Arts Club one or more exhibitions 
of French portraits, line engravings, and pretty 
utensils, such as étuis, fans, tabatiéres, and the 
like, plenty of which exist in this country 
or might be borrowed from abroad, in Germany 
as well as in France, because, like Egypt of 
old, France, even in medizeval days, supplied all 
Europe with beautiful nick-nacks, and Frankfort 
and Dresden absorbed them freely. The number 
of French portraits, not miniatures, in England 
is small, but prints and drawings are so numer- 
ous as to furnish a great treat of the kind. 


Tue placing of a memorial bust of Tennyson 
in Westminster Abbey the other day is an event 
most gratifying to all lovers of the late Laureate 
and his work and every one concerned in the 
proceedings. That the bust is the work of 
Woolner, the poet’s intimate friend for many 
years, who had previously carved his friend’s 
likeness, is another matter for congratulation. 
The likeness is admirable. It is a replica, by 
Woolner, of the bust without a beard which he 
had previously executed, and which, shortly after 
its being completed, was placed in Trinity 
College, Cambridge. The bust now at West- 
minster was produced by Woolner for Mr. C. 
Jenner, of East Duddington Lodge, Portobello 
(Scotland), who in 1893 generously offered it to 
the Abbey. There is a third bust of Tennyson, 
but with a beard, executed by Woolner at a 
much later period, c. 1873-4, which the com- 
mittee, whose names we mentioned some time 
since, intends to purchase and offer to some 
national institution, probably the National Por- 
trait Gallery, where a copy by an English lady 
amateur of a bust of Tennyson by Woolner 
is already to be seen, and where an original will 
be much more valued. 


Messrs. Curist1E, Manson & Woops sold 
on the 30th ult. the following drawings, from 
the collection of the late Mr. R. Johnson: 
J. M. W. Turner, Conway Castle, 637. Sir J. 
Gilbert, The Trumpeter, 861. Copley Fielding, 
Sunlight on the South Downs, 2311. D. Cox, 
Crossing the Stream, 63!/. G. F. Robson, Ely 
Cathedral, 1201. 

‘Movutton CuuRcH AND ITs BELLS, with a 
Summary of the Bells of Northamptonshire,’ 
by Sidney Madge, is announced by Mr. Elliot 
Stock. The work will contain, besides local 
information, a comprehensive ‘‘ Bibliography of 
Bells.” 

Tue following extract from a private letter 
received on the Ist of June gives one or two 
details of the effect produced in Florence by 
the recent earthquake, which may interest our 
readers :— 

“The dome of the cathedral has two huge cracks 
which run up into the frescoes: the fagade is 
cracked, and one of the beautiful spiral pillars in 


Jinale, and in its latest form it was given at 
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three places. At S. Marco a wall, on whi 

Fra advinants paintings was hung, fell ta aaa pee 
of the cells are injured, among them the oratory 
of Savonarola...... Some vases and statues in the 
Uffizi are broken. As for S. Croce, it is a fearful 
wreck.” 

Tue Castle of Chillon on the Lake of Geneva 
is to be subjected to a ‘‘restoration.” A com. 
mission has been nominated by the canton, and 
has decided that the castle ‘‘ cannot be restored 
as a prison, but is to be treated as an historical 
monument.” It is proposed to use it in future 
as an historical museum. The State has voted 
a first grant of 14,000 francs towards the ex. 
epee and a society for promotion of the work 

as also been founded, whose members pay 
yearly subscription of two francs. 

No town on the Rhine seems to be so rich ag 
Mayence in its continuous yield of Roman anti- 
quities. During excavations near the former 
fish-pond a small Roman altar of very fine 
limestone has been unearthed. The inscription 
is partly legible, and states that Q. Atilius has 
paid his vow to the nymph, probably of the 
pond later known as the Miinsterweiher. The 
altar belongs to the first century after Christ, 
A second votive altar, together with fragments 
of Roman gravestones, was found a few days ago 
near St. Peter’s Church. The altar is dedicated 
by Lucius Majorius Cogitatus to the ‘‘ Aufanian 
goddesses.” These Deze Aufaniz belong to the 
Gallic-German divinities, and were venerated 
as benevolent unseen mothers. One of the 
gravestones found on the same spot states that 
ube Gajulus from Virunum (Zollfeld, near} Op. 1 
Klagenfurth in Carinthia), a soldier of the 
22nd Legion, thirty-one years in service, fifty- 
five years old, is buried here. 
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THE WEEK. 


QuEEN’s HaLt.—Philharmonic Concerts. 
Roya Opera, CovENT GARDEN.—‘ Rigoletto.’ 
Sr. JaMEs’s HaLL.—Sejior Sarasate’s Concert. 


Dr. Husert Parry’s Symphony in p, 
No. 3, first performed by the Cambridge 
University Musical Society on June 12th, 
1883 (Athen. No. 2904), was presented in a 
revised form at a Richter Concert on June 
6th, 1887. But even then the conscientious 
composer was not satisfied with his work, 
and he not only retouched the first thre 
movements, but supplied an entirely new 
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the fifth Philharmonic Concert on Thursday 
evening last week. The new fourth sectionis 
in Dr. Hubert Parry’s most genial style, that 
is to say, thoroughly English and unaffected, 
cordial agreement that the composer’s emen- 
dations are improvements being only 4 
matter of justice. Under his personal direc- 
tion the symphony went extremely well, an 
it was favourably received. The rest of the 
programme need not be discussed at length. 
There were two concertos: Beethoven’s in 4, 
No. 4, for pianoforte, which was rend 
in unexceptionably artistic style by Mr, 
Leonard Borwick, and Dvorak’s in A mina 
for violin, Op. 53, Pan Franz Ondricek inte 
preting the latter with the fervour t1 
Bohemian music demands. The performance 
merited all the applause that it received; 
but we could have dispensed with Schumann's 
‘Abendlied’ as an encore. Mrs. Hensche 
sang her favourite air “‘ Lusinghe pit care fi) : 
from Handel’s opera ‘ Alessandro,’ with he cs ont 
usual facility; and Mendelssohn’s overturt] po.) th 
‘The Hebrides’ completed the scheme. _ | They are 
Owing to the illness of M. Bertran, whid 
prevented him from attending the necessal 
rehearsals, ‘ Tannhiuser’ had to be ags 
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med, and a repetition performance of 
‘Lohengrin’ was given in its place. On 

ay ‘ Rigoletto,’ an unpleasant work 
as to its libretto, but containing much 
peautiful music, was presented, on the 
whole with effect, though Signor Ancona 
was not an ideal representative of the 
‘ester. He sang the music delightfully, 
ut he failed to infuse the requisite dramatic 
force into his embodiment of the unfortunate 
buffoon, though he approached it in the 
third act. Madame Melba was again un- 
exceptionable as Gilda. Owing to her per- 
fect method of production, her voice main- 
tains its pristine freshness, and ‘‘ Caro 
nome” has seldom, if ever, been sung with 
more purity of tone and general sweetness 
of production. Signor de Lucia as the Duke, 
M. Oastelmary as Sparafucile, and Mlle. 
Giulia Ravogli as Maddalena gave satisfac- 
tion, and the general oe as on 
most previous nights this season, reflected 
much credit on the establishment. 

The reappearance of Seiior Sarasate is, 
of course, an event of the season, though 
there was little in last Saturday’s programme 
to call for extended remarks. Three duet 
works were played by the Spanish violinist 
and Madame Berthe Marx, namely, Bach’s 
Sonata in £, Schubert’s Fantasia in o, 

. 159, and Emile Bernard’s effective 
Suite, Op. 34. The remaining items were 
Mendelssohn’s Fantasia for pianoforte solo 
in F sharp minor, Op. 28, and Seiior Sara- 
sate’s Violin Sérénade Andalouse. Both 
artists played in their best manner, and the 
concert was certainly an artistic success, 
though, on account of the Whitsuntideexodus 
from London, the attendance was not so 
large as usual, 








Album of Twenty-six Songs... By Herbert 
8. Oakeley. (Schott & Co.)—Three Romances 
for Pianoforte. (Same composer and pub- 
lishers.)—Sir Herbert Oakeley rendered good 
service during the lengthy period he served 
as musical professor at the Edinburgh Univer- 
sity, and any compositions emanating from his 
pen must receive recognition. Some of the 
twenty-six songs have been published before, as 
we understand from the title-page. They are 
selected as to the words from various sources, 
English, French, German, and Italian; but 
each has an English version, and seven are 
settings of lines from Tennyson’s ‘Princess.’ 
As regards the music, it may be said that the 
part for the voice is in almost every instance 
melodious and singable, awkward intervals, in 
which some ambitious composers indulge in 
what may be termed a spirit of perverseness, 
being carefully avoided. The accompaniments 
are musicianly and effective, that is to say, not 


.| consisting merely of simple chords and arpeggios, 


which are considered sufticient in ordinary shop 

. The ‘Album’ may be recommended to 
the notice of vocalists who favour high-class 
songs.—The ‘Three Romances’ are later com- 
positions, and each bears a motto. The first, 
i ¥ sharp major, is headed ‘‘ The course of true 
love never did ren smooth,” and is very dis- 
cursive, though the close is as tranquil as pos- 


i sible. The next, in p flat, ‘In the spring a 


young man’s fancy lightly turns to thoughts of 

love,” is even more elaborate ; but the third, 

i A flat, ‘It was the time of roses,” is slighter 

mtexture. The feeling in all the pieces is to 

some extent Schumannesque, and they will well 

repay the attention of accomplished pianists. 
ey are not for elementary players. 
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Wusical Cossiy, 


A.tHoucH there will be no performances at 
Bayreuth this year, admirers of Wagner will be 
able to have plenty of satisfaction at Munich in 
the Hoftheater. ‘Die Feen’ will be given on 
August 8th and September 8th ; ‘ Der Fliegende 
Hollander,’ August 11th and September 11th ; 
‘ Tannhiuser,’ August 13th and September 13th ; 
‘Lohengrin,’ August 15th and September 15th ; 
‘Der Ring des Nibelungen,’ August 17th, 18th, 
20th, and 22nd, and again September 17th, 20th, 
and 22nd; ‘ Tristan und Isolde,’ August 25th and 
29th and September 25th; and ‘Die Meister- 
singer,’ August 27th and September Ist and 
27th. Among the principal artists engaged are 
Mesdames Klafsky, Meilhac, Moran - Olden, 
Bettacque, and Ternina; and Messrs. Birren- 
koven, Gerhauser, Gura, Lieban, Perron, and 
Scheidemantel. Herren Levi and Richard Strauss 
will be the conductors. 


Accorpine to the latest information Mr. 
Eugene D’Albert has been appointed Kapell- 
meister at Weimar in place of Dr. E. Lassen. 
Thus an English musician will occupy a position 
in which for many years Franz Liszt rendered 
very noble service to the art. 


Miss WiniFRED Rosrnson, an able violinist, 
gave a chamber concert at the Queen’s Hall last 
Saturday in association with her ladies’ string 

uartet, consisting of herself and Misses Maud 

urner, Edith Werge, and Kate Ould. Highly 
creditable performances were given of Mendels- 
sohn’s Quartet in E flat, Op. 44, and Dvorak’s 
Quintet in a, Op. 81, the latter with Miss Amy 
Hare at the pianoforte. 


In the current number of the Monthly Musical 
Record Prof. Ebenezer Prout gives the first por- 
tion of a review of a new ‘Treatise on Harmony,’ 
by a French musician, M. Anatole Loquin, of 
Orleans. The work is prodigious in volume, 
and full of absurdities such as this sentence: 
‘¢ Harmony is a science entirely French.” We 
wonder why M. uin does not assert that 
‘The Messiah,’ the ‘Choral’ Symphony, and 
‘Parsifal’ were written by French composers. 
Dr. Prout is dealing with the book in trenchant 
and amusing fashion. 


THe Sunday evening orchestral concerts at 
the Queen's Hall have ceased for the present, 
but a new series of classical performances, on the 
lines of the Monday Popular Concerts, was com- 
menced last Sunday. The demand for high- 
class music on the first day of the week seems 
to be rapidly increasing. 

ATTENTION may be drawn to Miss Janotha’s 
Chopin Memorial Concert at St. James’s Hall, 
on Friday afternoon, the 21st inst., at which 
Madame Sarah Bernhardt will recite and Miss 
Ella Russell will sing some of Chopin’s Polish 
songs in their original language. 


ANOTHER concert of exceptional interest will 
be that of Miss Fanny Davies, also at St. James’s 
Hall, on Monday afternoon, the 24th inst., when 
Brahms’s new sonatas for pianoforte and clarinet 
will be performed by Miss Davies and Herr 
Miihlfeld. Mrs. Henschel will be the vocalist. 


Tue net profits on the first of Herr Nikisch’s 
orchestral concerts in the Queen’s Hall, under 
the direction of Mr. Daniel Mayer, will be pre- 
sented to the Royal Amateur Orchestral Society 
in aid of the fund now being raised for'a scholar- 
ship at the Royal College of Music. 


THE last performances of ‘ Hansel and Gretel’ 
at the Savoy Theatre are announced, but the 
opera will be mounted again by the Carl Rosa 
Company next season in the country, and in- 
dependent provincial tours, by specially formed 
companies, have been arranged for performances 
of Humperdinck’s work. 


Mr. ArtHuR RovsBey’s English Opera Com- 
pany commenced a fortnight’s engagement at 
the Métropole Theatre, Camberwell, on Monday 
last, playing familiar ballad operas during the 


| week. Next week will be mainly devoted to a 
production of ‘ Cavalleria Rusticana.’ 


M. Paperewski has definitely decided to 
give only one recital in London during this 
season, namely, at St. James’s Hall on the 
afternoon of June 25th. 


THE second concert of ‘‘ early, mediseval, and 
modern music,” announced by Madame Marie 
Mely, Miss Adelina de Lara, and Mr. Sydney 
Brooks, took place at the Queen’s Hall on 
Wednesday evening, the period from which 
composers were drawn ranging from 1740 to 
1825, and including examples by Emanuel Bach, 
Gluck, Paisiello, Mozart, Beethoven, Schubert, 
and Weber. At the third concert, on Thursday 
next week, the period from 1825 to the present 
year will be illustrated by excerpts from 
Mendelssohn, Meyerbeer, Halévy, Chopin, 
Liszt, Gounod, Rubinstein, Paderewski, and 
other eminent musicians of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. 

Mr. C. Recinatp Davison writes :— 

“The word ‘late, in mentioning my mother’s 
name as having been the first pianist to perform 
Beethoven’s Sonata in B flat, Op. 106, in this country, 
is an error, as she is now residing in London,” 

This is in reference to Madame Arabella 
Goddard. 


RvBINSTEIN’s sacred opera ‘ Christus’ has at 
last been produced in Bremen. It has .not 
satisfied expectations, though the score is said 
to contain some inspired passages, and the 
general performance, with three hundred ama- 
teurs in the chorus, is very highly praised. 








PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK, 
Organ Recital and Concert, 3.30, Queen's Hall. 
Royal Artillery Band Concert, 3 30, Albert Hall. 
Chamber Concert, 7 30, Queen’s Hall. 
Miss Carlotta Elliot's Vocal Recital, 3, Queen's Hall. 
Mr. Henry Bird’s Concert, 3, Kensington ‘Town Hall. 
Misses Nora and Frederica Conway's Recital, 3, Steinway Hall. 
Royal Opera, Covent Garden, 8, ‘ Falstaff.’ 
Mr. 8. Lehmeyer’s Concert, 8, Steinway Hall. 
Mr. L. Ravina’'s Concert, 8, Queen’s Hail. 
Richter Concert, 8.30, St. James’s Hall. 
. Mr. Charles Reddie’s Concert, 3, Princes’ Hall. 
—— eee St. Angelo’s Pianoforte Recital, 3, St. James’s 


Misses Ada and Mabel Calkin’s Concert, 8, Steinway Hall. 
aes Opera, Covent Garden, 8.30, ‘La Traviata.’ 
Military Concert, 2.30, Queen's Hall. 
Messrs. Grus & Sons’ Concert of Ancient and Modern French 
Music, 2.30, Princes’ Hall, 
Miss Julie Geyer’s Pianoforte Recital, 3, Queen's Hall. 
Miss Mary Morgan’s Concert, 3, Steinway Hall. 
Royal College of Music Concert, 7.45 
Mrs. Norman Salmond’s Concert, 8.30, Salle Erard. 
Royal Opera, Covent Garden. 
. Mr. Sydney Brooks's Recital 3, Queen's Hall. 
Mr. George Grossmith s Recital, 3, St. James's Hall. 
Madame Marie de Lido’s Concert, 3.30, Steinway Hall. 
Philharmonic Concert, 8, Queen's Hall. 
Miss U. A. Webster's Concert, 8, Qneen’s Hall. 
Royal Opera, Covent Garden 
Mr. W. H. Brereton’s Concert, 3, Queen's Hall. 
Society for the Cultivation of Modern Chamber Music, Second 
—— 8, Messrs. insmead’s Kooms, No. 18, Wigmore 
treet. 
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oyal Opera, Covent Garden. 
Herr Nikisch’s Orchestral Concert, 3, Queen's Hall. 
Carter's Piano Recital, 3, — Hall. 


or . 3, St. 

Mr. Peiniger’s Violin Recital, 3, Princes’ Hall. 

Miss Pauline Ellice and Mr. Templer Saxe'’s Soirée, 8, 
St. George’s Hall. 

Nonconformist Choral Union Festival, Crystal Palace. 

Royal Opera, Covent Garden. 
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DRAMA 


—— 


THE WEEK: 


Drury Lane. — Reappearance of Signora Duse: ‘La 
Signora delle Camelie,’ ‘ La Moglie de Claudio.’ 


THover not quite at her best upon 
Monday night, when she reappeared as 
Marguerite Gautier in the Italian version 
of the famous play of M. Dumas, 
Signora Duse showed her complete control 
of a matchless method, and rose in the 
last act to a pitch of absolute intensity. 
The Italian actress is in full revolt against 
the prosaic and realistic methods of her 
predecessors and rivals. No hacking 
cough indicates the phantom whose ap- 
proach she awaits. Looking at her wasted 
fingers and contemplating her ‘“ bluest 
veins,” she does not hide from herself the 
fact that her life is fast ebbing. No ghastly 





or unpleasant symptom moves, however, 


— 
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the spectator to horror, and the one sign of 
imminent departure is the nervous catching 
at the breath she is loth to lose. This is in 
keeping with her entire performance, in 
which everything beautiful is reposeful and 
serene. Her smile, her tenderness in her 
varied forms of expression, seem emana- 
tions from within, and never for a moment 
suggest the idea of being superimposed or 
assumed. Her art remains, indeed, soul- 
subduing and exquisite, though it is 
evident that illness still has her in its 
clutches, and that the weariness and languor 
revealed were not wholly fictitious and 
dramatic. 

‘La Femme de Claude’ of M. Dumas is 
outside the line of Signora Duse, as it is in 
some respects outside that of Madame Bern- 
hardt. Césarine, its heroine, is, indeed, 
scarcely a personage at all, being rather an 
abstraction, a sort of general incarnation of 
evil, a female “ Vice” in a new morality ; 
or, as M. Dumas would, at the time of 
its production, have said, with a full use 
of capitals, ‘La Béte.” This being Sig- 
nora Duse to some extent humanizes. She 
does so, however, by the process of going 
outside the author’s instructions. A Nelson 
of the stage, she places the glass to an 
eye which, if not blind, is at least shut, 
and declares that she sees nothing. In the 
scene in the second act in which appre- 
hensions almost frantic compel her to 
carry into immediate execution her project 
—perverse, cynical, and in a sense dia- 
bolical— to resubjugate her spouse, she 
showed intensity and power the existence 
of which behind the slight frame was 
scarcely suspected. All unlike the kind of 
temptation M. Dumas has purposely and 
deliberately described were the blandish- 
ments by which the unreluctant Antonin 
was won. The exquisite method is 
shown, and exercises its old sway over 
the audience. Never were subtler in- 
fluences conveyed, and never was an 
audience stirred, by proceedings appa- 
rently so effortless, to higher raptures. As 
interpretation and as revelation the whole is 
daring rather than convincing. It seems, 
indeed, a pity to revive a play which, 
written in a mood of patriotic anguish, is 
more considerable as sermon than as drama, 
as arraignment than as literature. Its re- 
semblance to the ‘Samson Agonistes’ of 
Milton is, as we have previously said, 
striking, though the Samson in this case 
is neither blind nor chained, as the fatal 
termination of the play sufficiently shows. 
Mean time the actress has at least revealed 
to us gifts of intensity and nervous force 
not previously exhibited. 








The Theatrical World of 1894. By William 
Archer. (Scott.)— Republished criticisms in 
France from the days of Geoffroy to those of 
M. Jules Lemaitre supply practically a history 
of the stage during near a hundred years. 
The fact that nothing of the kind has been 
attempted in England shows to how small a 
degree the stage enters into our actual and 
general life. Something to this effect is said 
by Mr. Bernard Shaw in the brilliant, if not 
wholly convincing preface which, after a French 
fashion, he contributes to Mr. Archer’s book. 
In this he lays, with some, but not entire jus- 
tice, blame on London managements, which 
‘* will not recognize that they have to compete 
with the British fireside, the slippers, the easy 





chair, the circulating library, and the illustrated_ 
press.” Now that it is seen that the series of 
criticisms reprinted from the World, which Mr. 
Archer began last year, is to be an annual, it 
seems as if a better state of things might be 
inaugurated, and a keener, more intellectual, 
and more constant interest in things theatrical 
might be aroused. It is not, of course, mere 
coincidence that the beginning of a continuous 
history of theatrical productions all but syn- 
chronizes with a dramatic renascence. The 
work of the future historian of our stage will 
at least be simplified and facilitated by re- 
prints such as the present. It is needless 
to say that the volume before us contains much 
incisive writing and sound criticism. The fact 
that his articles on their original appearance are 
signed, and that he is consequently allowed, like 
the French fewilletoniste, to speak in the first 
person, adds considerably to the vivacity of Mr. 
Archer’s criticisms, and their perusal is pleasur- 
able as well as profitable. In the few cases in 
which he deals with a work with which his readers 
are unfamiliar their pleasure may be less, but 
pleasure there is. A conviction we have long 
held, that the reproach constantly levelled against 
English theatrical criticism of want of interest 
and value glanced off and hit the stage, is 
strongly confirmed by a reperusal of Mr. 
Archer’s critiques. He is always at his best 
when dealing with the best or the most am- 
bitious play. Except as a matter of record we 
could be content to forego half the notices now 
reprinted, although they have good things in 
them, and repay fully the time spent in their 
perusal. It is, however, when Mr. Archer deals 
with work such as ‘The Notorious Mrs. Ebb- 
smith’ that he is at his best and that his 
readers learn most from him. Upon his 
favourite subjects, we will not say hobbies, he 
is still eloquent, though the Scandinavian drama 
plays but a subordinate part in the present 
volume, Ibsen’s ‘ Wild Duck’ furnishing the 
only opportunity afforded him to expatiate. 
At p. 55 Mr. Archer asks who invented for the 
Robertsonian school of plays ‘‘the famous 
nickname...... of cup-and-saucer comedy.” Tea- 
cup-and-saucer comedy, we may tell him, was 
the invention of Thomas Purnell, the ‘‘Q.” of 
the Atheneum. A synopsis of ‘‘ Playbills for 
1894,” which is compiled by Mr. Henry George 
Hibberts, adds with the full indexes to the utility 
of the volume. Mr. Archer also supplies an 
epilogue which we like, although it is occu- 
pied in part with a task (surely superfluous) of 
self-vindication. The critic, unlike the poet, is 
not a prophet, and the predictions he is some- 
times hardy enough to hazard are not in all 
cases verified. The fate of pieces depends 
not seldom upon conditions a developments 
that the most penetrating criticism fails to 
realize or to foresee. The book is wel- 
come, as will be, we trust, a long line of suc- 
cessors. 








Bramatic Gossiy, 


Tne change that has been made in the heroine 
of ‘The Notorious Mrs. Ebbsmith’ does not 
seem to have further commended the play to 
the public, and the announcement of its speedy 
withdrawal comes as a surprise. It will be 
played on Friday next for the last time, and on 
the following Saturday the theatre will close 
with a special performance of ‘A Pair of Spec- 
tacles’ and ‘A Quiet Rubber,’ not to reopen, 
according to present arrangements, until in the 
autumn it comes into possession of Mr. Wilson 
Barrett. 


Mr. Hare, mean time, after a period of rest, 
will in November take his departure for the 
United States, where he will produce ‘The 
Notorious Mrs. Ebbsmith,’ with, as has been 
said, Mr. F. Terry and Miss Julia Neilson in 
the principal parts. Most English actors visiting 
America have found it an El Dorado, and it is 





improbable that Mr. Hare’s experience will be 


eet Bs 
unlike that of his predecessors, few of whom can 
claim to be rs of a method more gy. 
quisite and ished than his. Mr. Hares 
absence may, it is understood, extend over a 
couple of years. 


Sicnat of the approaching departur 
America of Sir eure tevin is afforded in a 
revival on Monday at the Lyceum of ‘The 
Bells’ and ‘Nance Oldfield,’ and in the lag 
afternoon representation this day of ‘ King 
Arthur.’ 


MapaMeE BERNHARDT’ performances at Daly’s 
Theatre will not, as was at one time indicated, 
be confined to ‘Gismonda.’ On Monday she 
will be seen in ‘Magda,’a French version of 
the ‘Heimath’ of Herr Hermann Sudermann, 
and on the 17th as Mélissinde in her 
latest novelty ‘La Princesse Lointaine,’ by M, 
Eugéne Rostand, the author of ‘Les Roman. 
esques,’ given twelve months ago at the 
Comédie Frangaise. ‘Izeyl’ was revived on 
Friday, and ‘ La Tosca’ will be seen once more 
on Tuesday. 


‘Fanny,’ the latest novelty at the Strand, 
has been one of the earliest pieces to yield to 
the influences, as yet not very decisive, of 
summer heats, and the theatre, temporarily at 
least, is closed. 


Mr. Daty’s company reappears at its London 
home on the 25th inst. in ‘The Railroad of 
Love.’ Among the pieces promised in a pro 
gramme somewhat long and ambitious for a 
ae midsummer season are ‘A Midsummer 

ight’s Dream’ and ‘The Two Gentlemen of 
Verona.’ 


A CONDENSATION by Mr. Pinero of the speech 
on the drama which he delivered at the Roya 
Academy dinner is given in the June number of 
the Theatre, in which also appears a highly 
attractive portrait of Madame Sarah Bernhardt 
as La Princesse Lointaine. 


AN attempt is to be made, under the manage- 
ment of Mr. Henry Reed, to recommence at the 
St. George’s Hall what is known as the German 
Reed entertainment. The chances of success 
of this depend less upon the general character 
of the performance than on the special gifts of 
one or two performers or mimics, with whom it | 
is to be hoped that the management is pro- 
vided. 

A NEW comedy will be produced at the Vaude- 
ville by Mr. F. Kerr on the 19th inst. Among 
those engaged for its presentation is Mr. Gilbert 
Farquhar. 


Sir Henry Irvine has received a formally 
signed congratulation from the Sociétaires of 
the Comédie Frangaise, of whom M. Mounet- 
Sully now is doyen, upon his newly accorded 
title. 


A CoRRESPONDENT writes :— 
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“The writer of the obituary notice of Mr. T. W. 
Robertson is not quite accurate. Mr. Robertsou’s 
brother Dion is (I sincerely hope) still living. We 
were great friends at school, and I am _ pretty sure 
he told me he was a posthumous child. The last 
time I heard from him he was in Melbourne.” 


InsEN is to have a monument erected in his 
honour during his lifetime. It is to be carried 
out by a well-known sculptor, Stephan Sinding, 
and will stand in front of the Royal Theatre at 
Christiania. 








To CorrEesponpENTs.—R. B.—J. C. P.—A. ©. R. 0.—W- 
—H. J.—R. & Co.—G. W. M.—C. D.—P. B.—C. D— 
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CHAPMAN & HALL’S PUBLICATIONS. 
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THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. | CHAPMAN’S MAGAZINE OF FICTION. 
a. JUNE. | Edited by OSWALD CRAWFURD, 
wk. BALFOUR’S DIALECTICS. By Herbert Spencer. . 
The ] ie NEW PARTY. By Andrew Reid. | Cntents of Bo. 8. 
last ff pyssIA and ENGLAND. By A. J. French. | Price SIXPENCE. 
Cing UNIVERSITY DEGREES for WOMEN. By an Oxford B.A. | BRET HARTE.—In a Hollow of the Hills. (Serial.) 

MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S MUNICIPAL CAREER. By Frederick Dolman. | S. R. CROCKETT —Under Cloud of Night. (In Two Parts.) 
sly’ INTERNATIONAL LAW in the WAR between JAPAN and CHINA. By Prof. T. E. | AN UNKNOWN WRITER.—The Microbe of Pessimism. 
re Holland, D.C.L. | GEORGE GISSING.—His Brother's Keeper. 
ed, PICTURES of the YEAR. By Claude Phillips. | GEORGE IRA BRETT.—Experiences of Inspector Battle—The Murder at Jex Farm. (Con- 

she JTALIAN DISUNION. By Jos. Crooklands. clusion.) 
Nn of § rhe DUC DE LAUZUN and the PRIVATE COURT of LOUIS XV. By Yetta Blaze de Bury. | FRANK STOCKTON.—The Bishop’s Ghost and the Printer’s Baby. 
nn, § HONG-KONG and the STRAITS SETTLEMENTS. By R.S. Gundry. | FLORA A. STEELE.—Young Lochinvar. 

her A QUESTION of COURAGE. By Harry Quilter. | RICHARD PRYCE.—The Rousing of Eve Garland. 

Q g 

> M. @ the HEART of LIFE. Chaps. 31-36. By W. H. Mallock. | VIOLET HUNT.—A Hard Woman. (Serial.) 
nan- 

the y 

é NEW BOOKS TO BE PUBLISHED DURING JUNE. 
hore 

, evente wo op, che CRIMEA in 1854 and 1894. By General Sir Evelyn Wood, V.C. G.C.B. 
and. Sir ’ With numerous Illustrations from Sketches made during the Campaign by Col. the Hon. W. J. Colville, C.B., Portraits, and Plans 
d to V.C. G.C.B., &ce. Demy 8vo. 16s. y 
| of *,* Last year General Wood revisited the Crimea with Lord Wolseley. On his return he contributed several articles on the subject to the 
. . Fortnightly Keview. These he has entirely rewritten and amplified in this volume, which also contains several illustrations made on the spot. J 
R SANDEMAN. : 

FRASE ANGLING TRAVELS in NORWAY. By Fraser Sandeman, Author of 
don ‘ By Hook and by Crook,’ &c. With numerous Illustrations from Drawings and Photographs by the Author, and Coloured Facsimiles of 
1 of Salmon Flies. Demy 8vo. lés. 

ro *,* A book dealing intimately with the natural history of the northern forms of the salmonide by a gentleman well known among 
Pp sportsmen for his scientific and practical acquaintance with salmon and trout fishing. Mr. Sandeman describes many incidents of travel as an 
ra angler in the remoter and more picturesque parts of Norway. 
mer There will also be a limited Edition printed on Large Paper, containing an extra Plate of favourite Salmon Flies for Norway, 42s. net. 
n of : ° . 
ns oma ‘oon FIVE YEARS in MADAGASCAR. By Colonel Francis C. Maude, V.C. C.B. 
pech FRA . , With a Frontispiece Portrait of Queen Ranavalona III. Crown 8vo. 5s. 
V.C. C.B. *,* Colonel Maude is a well-known authority on Madagascar, and has contributed greatly to the literature of the subject under the nom de 
Bad plume of Vazaha, His book is a history of the country for the five years during which time Colonel Maude was a resident. 
aT 0) 
ghly Mrs. PAGES from the DAY-BOOK of BETHIA HARDACRE. By Ella Fuller 
ardt F FULLER MAITLAND. MAITLAND. Crown 8vo. 
~ *,* Delicately written records of the annals of a quiet. and contemplative life. Full of keen observation, interesting reflection, and quiet 
umour. 
age- 
’ 
‘the fT. P. O;CONNOR. SOME OLD LOVE STORIES. By T. P. O'Connor. Crown 8vo. 5s. 
-_ *,* The contents of this volume are enlarged and amended from the recent remarkable series of literary articles in the Weekly Sun, which 
CESS has raised Mr. T. P. O’Connor at once to a high position among contemporary critics and essayists. 
cter 
sot} ALBERT D. VANDAM. FRENCH MEN and MANNERS. By Albert D. Vandam, Author of 
m It | ‘An Englishman in Paris.’ Large crown 8vo. 
pro- *,* A new book by the author of ‘ An Englishman in Paris,’ dealing almost exclusively with the French capital, full of reminiscences: 
and personal anecdotes of Parisian life and character. 
de} ANTHONY HOPE, DIALOGUES of the DAY. Edited by Oswald Crawfurd, and written by 
8 and Others. ANTHONY HOPE, VIOLET HUNT, CLARA SAVILE CLARKE, M. HEPWORTH DIXON, SQUIRE SPRIGGE, Mrs. CRACKAN- 
bert THORPE, GERTRUDE KINGSTON, the EDITOR, and others. With 20 Full-Page Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 5s. 
*,* Short plays of six or eight pages in length each, arranged to make pleasant reading, and dealing with incidents, personages, and topics. 
all of modern life. 
ally 
’ : ee. 
sot) HAMILTON AIpD#. ELIZABETH’S PRETENDERS. By Hamilton Aidé. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
ded *,* A novel of modern life by the well-known author of ‘ Rita.’ 
NEW BOOKS PUBLISHED RECENTLY. 
W. e é 
on feaptain C, J. MELLIS.—LION-HUNTING in SOMALI- | Colonel A. FYLER.—The HISTORY of the 50th (the 
We LAND; also an Account of Spearing the African Wart Hog. By Captain C. J. QUEEN'S OWN) REGIMENT. From the Larliest Date to the Year 1881. By Col. 
eure MELLIS, 9th Bombay Infantry. With Illustrations by Cecil Aldiu, and from Photo- | A. FYLER, late Commanding the Regiment. With Coloured Illustrations, Maps, 
last graphs by the Author. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. | and Plans. Crown 4to. 15s. net. 
The Glasgow Herald says :—‘‘A remarkably interesting book...... intensely enjoyable | The Admiralty and Horse Guards Gazette says :—‘‘ Worthy of high commendation as a 
hroughout...... simple and straightforward...... Few who ‘take it up will care to put it down | valuable addition to the regimental histories of the British army.” 
is Pet? before they have read every description of every kill.” | 
ried LES DIX OSWALD CRAWFURD.—A YEAR of SPORT and 
° ON. “aap The MIGRATION of BRITISH | NATURAL HISTORY. Shooting, Hunting, Coursing, Falconry, and_ Fishing. 
ing, BIRDS: including their Post-Glacial Emigration as traced by the application of a | With Chapters on Birds of Prey, the Nidification of Birds, and the Habits of 
e ab new Law of Dispersal. Being a Contribution to Migration, Geographical Distribution, | British Wild Birds and Animals. Edited by OSWALD CRAWFURD. With numer- 
and Insular Faunas. By CHARLES DIXON. With 6 Maps. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. i ous Illustrations by Frank Feller, Bryan Hood, Cecil Aldin, A. T. Elwes, KE. Neale, 
The Daily Telegraph says:—'‘ A work of fascinating interest......Mr. Dixon’s work......is | John Beer, P. Vienzeny, Stanley Berkeley, and G. KE. Lodge. Demy 4to. 21s. net. 
ure to awaken controversy, and can scarcely fail in any case profoundly to modify existing The Times says :—“ Full of attraction, as regards both letterpress and illustration, for al} 
—W. piews. | lovers of sport and natural history. The chapters are full of interest, their writers are men 
D.— | of authority in their respective departments, and many of the illustrations are very effective: 
: CHARLES G. HARPER.—The PORTSMOUTH ROAD, | rinedcocgene eg 
: and its BUTARIES TO-DAY and in DAYS of OLD. By CHARES G. HARPER, | 
Author of ‘The Marches of Wales,’ ‘The Brighton Road,’ Xe. With 85 Illustrations | R. Ss. GUNDRY.— CHINA, PRESENT and PAST. By 
z from Drawings by the Author and from old-time Prints. Demy 8vo. 1és. | R. S. GUNDRY, Author of ‘Chinaand her Neighbours.’ With Map. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
histo A road-book descriptive of one of the chief highways of the Coaching Age treated *,* This volume deals with the Educational System of China and her Industrial Pro- 
, Fe ctically and topographically ; with notices of the celebrated travellers of other days | gress; Foreign Intercourse and Maritime Custom Service ; Currency and Trade; Products 
¥ oom doings make memorable the Story of the Roads. The volume forms a companion to | and Resources ; Missionary Question and Ancestor Worship; Judicial Torture ; Antagonism 
; author’s well-known ‘The Brighton Road.’ and its Causes, &c. 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & 00.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


MY FETIME. 
By JOHN HOLLINGSHEAD. 


With Photogravure Portrait. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 21s. 

“Mr. John Hollingshead bas followed the example of 
many of his old friends and contemporaries, and given to 
the world in these two volumes bis reminiscences of a life of 
remarkable activity and variety of experience. The step is 
fully justified by the contents of his chapters, which furnish 
abundance of amusing reading, and not a few interesting 
glimpses of the literary, journalistic, and theatrical worlds 
in his time...... These entertaining volumes.”—Daily News, 

“*A work which will find many instructed and gratified 
readers.” —Globe. — 
READY IMMEDIATELY. 


LORD JOHN RUSSELL. 


By STUART J. REID. Being the New Volume in the 
**QUEEN’S PRIME MINISTERS” Series. With Photo- 
gravure Portrait of Lord John, reproduced from a Crayon 
Drawing by Mr. G. F. Watts, R.A. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
*.* The book will contain a good deal of new material 
concerning the career of the last of the great Whig states- 
men. The Dowager-Countess of Russell has given Mr. Reid 
access to her own journals, and has personally taken a lively 
interest in the book ; while other relatives, intimate friends, 
and political associates have lent their assistance. 


SECOND “TRA NOW READY. 


MY EARLY AVELS and AD- 
VENTURES in AMERICA ard ASIA. By HENRY 
M. STANLEY, D.C.L., Author of ‘In Darkest Africa,’ 
&c. With 2 Maps and 2 Photogravure Portraits of Mr. 
Stanley. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 12s 6d, 

M. ALPHONSE DavuDET says of the author:—“ But un- 
doubtedly the person I admire most in this country is 
Stanley, the explorer. It is a standing marvel to me that 
he should be so greatly misunderstood and so little appre- 
ciated in this country. Since Buonaparte there has been no 
such reservoir of energy. If. instead of giving him a couple 
of hundred men, you entrusted him with the command 
of an army, he might have accomplished marvellous things.” 


The MISSISSIPPI BASIN: the 


Struggle in America between England and France, 1697- 
1763. By Dr. JUSTIN WINSOR, Librarian of Harvard 
University. With numerous Cartographical Illustrations 
from contemporary sources. Royal 8vo. gilt top, 2ls. 
*,* This volume takes up the story of American explora- 
tion where Dr. Winsor left it in his ‘ Cartier to Frontenac.’ 
It traces the counter movements of the English and French 
- 5 eee trade, and war for the possession of the Great 
alley. 


PEARLS and PEBBLES; or, Notes 
of an Old Naturalist. By CATHARINE PARR TRAILL, 
Author of ‘Studies of Plant Life,’ ‘ Lost in the Back- 
woods, With Biographical Sketch by MARY 

AGNES FITZGIBBON. 8vo. cloth, 8s. 6d. 


CHURCHES and CASTLES of 
MEDIZVAL FRANCE. By WALTER CRANSTON 
LARNED. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


The TARIKH-I-RASHIDI: a History 


of the Moghuls of Central Asia. By MIRZA MU- 
HAMMAD HAIDAR, Dughlét. An English Version, 
Edited, with Commentary, Notes, and Map, by NEY 
ELIAS, H.M.’s Consul-General for Korasan'and Sistan. 
_ Translation by E. DENISON ROSS. Demy 8rvo. 
. net. 

“‘ The volume is the most important original document on 
Eastern history which has appeared fora long time, and it 

fills a most notable gap in our materials.”— Zimes. 


THE ST. DUNSTAN’S LIBRARY OF 
ORIGINAL NOVELS. 
3s. 6d. each. Vols. I. and II. now ready. 


A LITTLE SISTER to the WILDER- 


NESS : a Story of Tennessee. By LILIAN BELL. 
“‘There are some charming scenes in Miss Lilian Bell's 
‘A Little Sister to the Wilderness.’ The opening scene is 
particularly good. The life in West Tennessee and its inci- 
dents could not be better described.” —Manchester Guardian. 


CORONA of the NANTAHALAS: a 


Romance of the North Carolina Mountains. By LOUIS 
PENDLETON. 
“The style and the idyllic character of the story make the 


book a literary gem.”—Scotsman. 
NOW READY, PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE. 


JUNE Number. Contents. 
CHICAGO—BEFORE the FIRE, AFTER the FIRE, and TO-DAY. By 
Melville E. Stone. Illustrated. 
bag pay of BESSIE COSTRELL. Scene IV. By Mrs. Humphry 
Va 


AMERICAN WOOD ENGRAVERS: FRANK FRENCH. With Full- 
Page oe (Frontispiece) and Original Drawings by French. 
The BICYCLE. Illustrated —The WHEEL of TO-DAY. By Philip 

G. Hubert.—WOMAN and the BICYCLE. By Marguerite Mering- 
ton.—The SOCIAL SIDE of BICYCLING. By James B. Townsend. 
—A DOCTOR'S VIEW of BICYCLING. By J. West Roosevelt, M.D. 
A HISTORY of the LAST QUARTER-CENTURY in the UNITED 
STATES. IV. ‘The Year of a Hundred Years. Py E. Benjamin 
Andrews, President of Brown University. 
The ART of LIVING : the Use of Time. Ky Robert Grant. Illustrated. 
The AMAZING rt =. 21-34. By voree Meredith. 








London : 
SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY, Lrp. 
St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter-lane, E.C. 








Price One Shilling, 
ASTER JIMMY’S FABLES. Collected by St. 
JOHN BROWNE. Illustrated by Walter Warren. 
Lendon : The Leadenhall Press, Ltd., 50, Leadenhall-street, E.C 


Price Three-and-Sixpence, 
RevGsty TOLD STORIES. 
By JOHN INGOLD. 

London : The Leadenhall Press, Ltd., 50, Leadenhall-street, E.C. 








Now ready, No. 7, price 1s. _ . 
HE SCIENTIFIC ROLL.— Climate, Baric 
Condition. To be completed in 16 Numbers. Conducted by 
ALEXANDER RAMSAY. Pros; jus and Subscription Forms free by 
post on application to the Publishers. A few of Nos. 1 to 6 stillin 


print, eae Is. 
London: O'Driscoll, Lennox & Co., Printers and Publishers, 10 and 12, 
and Castle. 


Elephant-road, Elephant le 
BIBLIOGRAPHY OF BENJAMIN DISRAELI, 
EARL OF BEACONSFIELD, 1820 to 1892. 
NOTES and QUERIES for APRIL 29th, May 13th, 

eal 27th, JUNE 10th, aah, ona JUL 
‘VIVIAN GREY,’ ‘CONINGSBY,’ ‘ LOTHAIR,’ and ‘ ENDYMION. 
Price of the Six Numbers, 2s. ; or free by post, 2s. 3d. 


; ar 4 Francis, Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s-buildings, Chancery- 
jane, E. 








BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE 
RIGHT HON. W. E. GLADSTONE, 


OTES and QUERIES for DECEMBER 10th and 
24th, 1892, and JANUARY 7th and 2ist, 1898, contains a BIBLIO- 
GRAPHY of MR. GLADSTONE. 
Price of the Four Numbers, Is. 4d. ; or free by post, 1s. 6d. 
Ray | g Francis, Notes and Queries Office, Kream’s-buildings, Chancery - 
e, B.C. 


New and Cheaper Edition, price Two Shillings, 


ELESTIAL MOTIONS: a Handy Book of 
ys weed Eighth Edition, With 3 Plates. By W. T. LYNN, 
BA. F.RAS. 
“Has, we are glad to see, reached an eighth edition, which enables 
yt ra introduction to the facts of astronomy to be brought up 
. mt ian. 
Edward Stanford, 26 and 27, Cockspur-street, Charing Cross, 8. W. 


Third Edition, price Sixpence, cloth, 
EMARKABLE COMETS: a Brief Survey of 
the most jncoromting Facts in the History of Cometary Astronomy. 
By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.S. 
““ Well adapted to accomplish their purpose.” 
Dr. B. A. Goutp, Editor of the Astronomical Journal. 
Edward Stanford, 26 and 27, Cockspur-street, Charing Cross, 8. W. 


TE ACHERS’ SCRIPTURAL LIBRARY OF 
SHILLING BOOKS. 
By W. T. LYNN, BA, F.RAS. 


1. BIBLE CHRONOLOGY and DICTIONARY; 
or, the Principal Events recorded in the Holy Scriptures, arranged 
under their probable respective dates, with a Dictionary giving 
an account of the places named, an Appendix on English Trans- 
lations of the Bible, and Six Maps. 


2. BRIEF LESSONS on the PARABLES and 
MIRACLES of OUR LORD. The First Part contains short expo- 
sitions of the Parables, arranged according to Date ; in the Second, 
the Miracles are treated under the heads of the Regions in which 
they were wrought. With Two Illustrations. 


8. EMINENT SCRIPTURE CHARACTERS: 


a Series of zy yo Studies in the Old and New Testaments. 
Illustrated by iews of Biblical Scenes, which will, it is hoped, 
be found useful to all who are interested in the study of the y 











Scriptures. 
Published by George Stoneman, 39, Warwick-lane, Paternoster-row, E.C. 





In 2 vols, crown 8vo. with 2 Portraits, 245, 


JOHN FRANCIS 


AND THE ‘ATHENZUM: 
A LITERARY CHRONICLE OF 
HALF A CENTURY. 


By JOHN C. FRANCIS. 
—_~—- 


“No other fifty years of English literature contain 
so much to interest an English reader.” — Freeman, 


“ We have put before us a valuable collection of 
materials for the future history of the Victorian 
era of English literature.”—Standard, 

“A fascinating page of literary history.” 

dllustrated Eindin News. 

“Rich in literary and social interest, and afford a 
comprehensive survey of the intellectual progress of 
the nation.” —Leeds Mercury. 


“ This literary chronicle of half a century must at 
once, or in course of a short time, take a place as a 
permanent work of reference.” 

Publishers’. Circular, 

“The entire work affords a comprehensive view 
of the intellectual life of the — it covers, which 
will be found extremely helpful by students of 
English literature.”—Christian World. 


“A worthy monument of the development of 
literature during the last fifty years......The volumes 
contain not a little specially interesting to Scots. 
men.” —Scotsman. I 


“The thought of compiling these volumes was a 
happy one, and it has been ably carried out by Mr, 
John C. Francis, the son of the veteran publisher.” 

Literary World. 

“The volumes abound with curious and interesting 
statements, and in bringing before the public the 
most notable features of a distinguished journal 
from its infancy almost to- the present hour, 
Mr. Francis deserves the thanks of all readers inter. 
ested in literature.”—Spectator. 

“It was happy thought in this age of jubilees to 
associate with a literary chronicle of the last fifty 

ears a biographical sketch of the life of Joho 
rancis......As we-glance through the contents there 
is scarcely a page which does not induce us to stop 
and read about the men and events that are sum- 
moned again before us,”— Western Daily Mercury, 


London: RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, 


New Burlington-street, W., 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 


ra 





JOHN LANE begs to announce the publication this 
day of AT the RELTON ARMS, by EVELYN 
SHARP. Crown §8vo. 


Libraries, Booksellers’, 


3s. 6d. net. Aé all 
and Railway Bookstalls. 





The Bodley Head, Vigo-street, London, W. 





Just out, demy 8vo. 552 pages, cloth, 


ALEX. DEL MAR’S HISTORY OF MONETARY 
SYSTEMS IN VARIOUS STATES, 


A Work upon which the Author has been engaged for many years, and which contains the latest and most elaborat) 
collection of historical materials on this great subject. Price 15s. net. 


The following List of Chapters affords some view of the immense scope of the Work :— 


Chap. 1. India from the Earliest Times.—2. Ancient Persia.—3. Hebrew Mon 
Sacred Character of Gold.—7. Pounds, Shillings, and 
Moneys A.D. 622-1492.—10. Early English Moneys.—11. Moneys of the My ree ae Anglo-Norman Moneys.—13. Barly 
enet Moneys.—14. Later Plantagenet Moneys.—15. The Coinage Preroga' 

—1l7. The Netherlands to Date.—18. Germany to Date.—19. Argentine Confederation to Date.—20. Private Coinage. 


Appendix A. Statistics of the Ratio.—B. Bank Suspensions since the Era of Private Coinage.—C. The Gold Movement 


369 to a.D. 1204.—6. The 
Plan’ 


of 1865-73 and the Existing Monetary Systems. 


EFFINGHAM WILs0y, 11, Royal Exchange, E.C. 


—4. Ancient Greece.—5. Rome B.C. 
ence.—8. Gothic Moneys.—9. Moslem 


ve.—16. Saxony and Scandinavia to Date. 
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AUTHORIZED EDITION.—Just ready. 


SONYA KOVALEVSKY : 


A Biography, by ANNA CARLOTTA LEFFLER (Duchess of Cajanello). And, SISTERS 
REGOVSKI: being an Account of her Life, by SONYA KOVALEVSKY. With a Biographical 
Note by LILY WOLFSOHN. Demy 8vo. cloth. 


London: T, FisHrER UNwIn, Paternoster-square, E.C. 





45, ALBEMARLE-STREET, W. 


NOTICE.—OSGOOD, McILVAINE & CO. beg leave 
to announce that the SIX-SHILLING EDITION 


of TRILBY, by GEORGE DU MAURIER, 
containing 121 Illustrations by the Author, will 


be published THURSDAY, June 138. 
ELKIN MATHEWS’S NEW LIST. 


READY JUNE 12. 
NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘LORNA DOONE.’ 
FRINGILLA: some Tales in Verse, By R. D. Blackmore. Cover 


Design and 11 Full-Page Illustrations, and Borders and numerous Vignettes and Initial Letters by Louis Fairfax- 
Muckley, with 3 by James W. R. Linton. Pott 4to. 10s. net. 


DILEMMAS: Stories and Studies in Sentiment. 


DOWSON. (Uniform with Mr. Wedmore’s ‘Short Stories.’) Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 








By Ernest 


[Ready June 12. 


POEMS. By Lionel Johnson. With a Title, Design by H. P. Horne. 


Printed on Hand-made Paper at the Chiswick Press. Square post 8vo. 5s. net. [Just ready. 


“An air of solidity, combined with something also of severity, is the first impression one receives from these pages...... 
The poems are more massive than most lyrics are ; they aim at dignity, and attain it......Remarkably mature in its accom- 
plishment, its reserve of strength, and its henry wee | style.”—Saturday Review. 

“Full of delicate fancy, and display much lyrical grace and felicity.” — Times. 


London: ELKIN MATHEWS, Vigo-street, W. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 
—_———_—— 


Crown 8vo, 12s. 


THE CRIMEAN WAR, FROM FIRST TO LAST. 


Extracts from the Private Letters and Journals of General Sir DANIEL LYSONS, G.C.B., Constable of the Tower. 
With Illustrations from the Author’s own Drawings and Plans. 


_ ‘The narrative is artless but vivid in its simplicity, and the letters are full of interest, as all faithful representations of 
stirring episodes must be.” — Times. 
‘These letters......are just the things for print, because they were not written for it. The world gets its best and its 
truest history from these at least sincere renderings of the impression of the moment.”—Daily News. 
ee ite ered was Fh rey 3 Ss aay gee to set foot on Crimean soil, and one of the last to 
, has ‘done’ the Crimean war ‘ from first to last’ li i i 
asit is modest.” Pail Mall Gantt ast’ in a little book of less than 300 pages, as interesting and charming 
“ But we must stop, leaving a hundred good things untold, and not even hinted at.”—Daily Chronicle. 








Crown 8vo. 6s. 


A VAGABOND IN SPAIN: 


AN ACCOUNT OF A JOURNEY ON FOOT. 


By C. B, LUFFMANN, 


“Enamoured of a vagrant life, and desirous of getting a practical knowledge of the condition of culture in Spain 
and of learning to understand the life and social conditions of th poet Mr. C. Bogue Bebo shouldered. his 
wallet at Biarritz and walked as a tramp for 1,500 miles across Spain from the Pyrenees to the Mediterranean......The 
Present volume is the record of his experiences and adventures, and it is full of interest from the first page to the last.” 


7 : imes. 
One of the freshest, brightest, and most original volumes of travels it has been our pleasant task to read for many 
days.” —Glasgow Herald, 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-street 





MR. EDWARD ARNOLD’S 
ie be ef 


—_——~o—— 


NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES AND 
BOOKSELLERS’. 


IN a GLOUCESTERSHIRE 
GARDEN. By the Rev. H. N. ELLACOMBE, Vicar of 
Bitton, and Honorary Canon of Bristel, Author of 
‘Plant Lore and Garden Craft of Shakespeare.’ Crown 
8vo. cloth, 6s. 


PLEASURABLE BEE - KEEPING. 
de N. WHITE, Lecturer to the County Councils of 


ntingdon, Cambridgeshire, &c. Fully illustrated. 
1 vol. crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


A HISTORY of ENGLAND. By 


CHARLES OMAN, Fellow of All Souls’ College, and 
Lecturer in History at New College, Oxford, Author of 
* Warwick the Kingmaker,’ ‘A History of Greece,’ &. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d. net. 
Guardian.—‘‘ This is the nearest approach to the ideal 
School History of England which has yet been written.” 


THORSTEIN of the MERE: a Saga 
of the Northmen in Lakeland. By W. G. COLLING- 
WOOD, Author of ‘ Life of John Ruskin,’ &c. With 
Illustrations. 10s. 6d. 


A BOOK ABOUT the GARDEN and 
the GARDENER. By the Very Rev. S. REYNOLDS 
HOLE (Dean of Rochester). Second Edition. Crown 
8vo. 6s. 


A BOOK ABOUT ROSES. By the 


Very Rev. S. R. HOLE. Twentieth Thousand. Crown 
8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


WILD FLOWERS in ART and 
NATURE. By J. C. L. SPARKES, Principal of the 
National Art Training School, South Kensington, and 
F. W. BURBIDGE, Curator of the University Botanical 
Gardens, Dublin. With 21 Full-Page Coloured Plates 
by H. G. Moon. Royal 4to. handsomely bound, gilt 
edges, 21s. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 
37, Bedford-street, Strand, W.C. 
Publisher to the India Office. 





Fourth Edition, pp. 300, 5s. 
ROTOPLASM : Physical Life and Law. By Prof. 


LIONEL BEALE, F.R.S. Facts and Ar against Mech: 
cal Views of Life as accepted by Huxley, Herbert Spencer, Strauss, 
Tyndall, and many others. 


Harrison & Sons, 59, Pall Mall. 


£3,500,000 
HAVE BEEN PAID BY THE 
AILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE CO, 
(Established 1849) 
AS COMPENSATION FOR 
RAILWAY ACCIDENTS, 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS. 
64, CORNHILL, LONDON. A. VIAN, Secretary. 


ALEEN'S SOLID LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS, 
ALLEN’S VICTORIA DRESSING BAG, 
ALLEN’S STRONG DRESS BASKETS. 
‘“ALLEN’S NEW CATALOGUE, post free. 


37, West Strand, London. Discount 10 per cent. 


P'S Cc COAIN B&B, 
COCOA-NIB EXTRACT. (TEA-LIKE.) 

The choicest roasted nibs (broken-up beans) of the natura! Cocoa, on 
being subjected to powerful hydraulic pressure, give forth theif excess 
of oil. leaving for use a finely flavoured powder—‘‘ COCOAINE,” a pro- 
duct which, when prepared with boiling water, has the consistence of 
tea, of which it is now beneficially taking the place with many. Its 
active principle, being a gentle nerve-stimulant, supplies the needed 
energy without unduly exciting the system. Sold only in Packets and 
Tins. labelled ‘JAMES EPPS & CO. (Ltd.), Homeopathic Chemists, 


London.” 
COCOA IN &. 


KF? F? 8's 

















Vy In OO bbs § -@> Ark 
FOR 
DELICATE, SENSITIVE, IRRITABLE 
SKINS. 


4d, 6d, &d., 10d., and 2s. 6d. per Tablet. 


MAGNESIA, 
y for 

HEARTBURN, 

GOUT, 





INNEFORD’S 
The best remed: 
ACIDITY of the STOMACH, 


HEADACHE, 
and INDIGESTION, 
Aud Safest Aperient for Delicate Constitutions, 
Chil iren, and Infants. 


DINNEFORD'’S MAGNESIA. 
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CASSELL & COMPANY’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 





R. L. STEVENSON. 


Messrs. Cassell & Company have the pleasure to announce the publication of an 
ENTIRELY NEW EDITION of two of Mr. Stevenson’s masterpieces, under the title of ‘ The 
ADVENTURES of DAVID BALFOUR, Vol. L, ‘KIDNAPPED’ (price 6s.), Vol. IL., 
‘CATRIONA’ (price 68.), which will be of especial interest to admirers of Mr. R. L. Steven- 
son. Shortly before his death Mr. Stevenson corrected ‘ Kidnapped,’ and the revised text is 
here used—reset in new type. Sixteen Full-Page Pictures have been prepared by W. Hole, 
R.S.A., to illustrate this New Edition of ‘ Catriona.’ 


FRANK STOCKTON. 


‘The ADVENTURES of CAPTAIN HORN,’ by Frank Stockton, Author of ‘ Pomona’s 
Travels,’ ‘Rudder Grange,’ &c., is now ready, price 6s., at all Booksellers’ and the Libraries. 


“ A noble addition to the library of wholesome and fascinating adventure.” 


Morning Leader. 
CONAN DOYLE. 


A New and Cheaper Edition of ‘The DOINGS of RAFFLES HAW’ is just published, 
price 3s, 6d. 
“The story will hold the attention of readers of the most opposing tastes, and please 


them all.” —Scotsman. 
MAX PEMBERTON. 
A new and powerful story by this well-known popular writer is now ready, under the 
title of ‘The IMPREGNABLE CITY,’ price 6s. 


“Those of us who are willing, and fain, to keep young as long as possible will read Max 
Pemberton’s latest romance with the keenest delight.”— Sketch. 


C. R. MARKHAM, F.R.S. 


Just published, the Second Volume of the Century Science Series, entitled ‘MAJOR 
RENNELL, F.R.S., and the RISE of ENGLISH GEOGRAPHY,’ by Clements R. Markham, 
C.B., F.R.S., President of the Royal Geographical Society, price 3s. 6d. 


** It would be unfair to pick the plums out of a work which we could have wished twice 
as long, and in its literary skill and mechanical get up is as creditable to the distinguished 
President of the Royal Geographical Society as to the publishers of the latest ‘ Series.’ ” 


Daily Chronicle. 
SIR HENRY ROSCOE, F.RS., 


has undertaken the editorship of the Century Science Series, and has written the first volume 
of the Series, entitled ‘JOHN DALTON and the RISE of MODERN CHEMISTRY,’ 
price 3s. 6d. 


‘* At once a biography and a chapter in the history of modern science. Sir Henry Roscoe 
has drawn a vivid portrait of a very remarkable personality, and has devoted his rare powers 
of scientific exposition to a very instructive appreciation of Dalton’s place in the history of 


science.” —Times, 
G. A. SALA. 


Now on sale, the Third Edition of ‘The LIFE and ADVENTURES of GEORGE 
AUGUSTUS SALA,’ written by Himself. 2 vols. price 32s. 


* Delightful reminiscences.” — Punch. 


JAMES WELSH. 


An exceptionally powerful story will be published on June 20, viz.,‘ A WHITE BABY,’ 


by a new writer, forming the second volume of Cassell’s Pocket Library, price 1s. 4d. 


PERCY WHITE. 


A Fourth Edition of Vol. I. of Cassell’s Pocket Library, consisting of Mr. Perey White’s 
remarkable story, ‘A KING’S DIARY,’ has already been called for, price 1s, 4d. 


“One is absolutely staggered with the strong ending.”—Literary World. 








NOW READY, 
Complete in 1 vol. price 7s. 6d, 


ROYAL ACADEMY 
PICTURES, 1895. 


The following Facts should be noted :— 


1. Reproductions of Important Academy 
Pictures are given in ROYAL ACADEMY 
PICTURES which appear in no other 
Publication. 


2. The Pictures are produced on gq guf. 


ficiently large scale to convey an excellent 
idea of the Originals. 


3. In the present issue the Pictures are 
reproduced more perfectly than ever before, 


4, “In brilliancy of reproduction,” as the 
Newcastle Chronicle remarks, “ROYAL 
ACADEMY PICTURES is better 
than any publication of its kind.” 





NEW VOLUMES. 


_—— 
UNIFORM WITH THE ew COLLECTING 


In Six Parts at 4d. The 


WILD FLOWERS PAINTING BOOK. 


Each Part containing Twelve Sketches of Familiar Wild 
Flowers, with Spaces for Copying the Flowers, and 
Directions for Drawing and Painting. 


MY LAST WILL and TESTAMENT. 


By HYACINTHE LOYSON (Pére Hyacinthe). Trans- 
lated by FABIAN WARE, B.-és-Sc. Univ. Gall. With 
an Introduction by the Very Rev. DEAN FARRAR, 
D.D. F.R.S. Paper covers, price 1s. ; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


Now ready, price 5s. 


ENGLISH WRITERS. Vol. XI. By 


HENRY MORLEY and Professor GRIFFIN. 


Now ready, limp cloth, price 1s.; or handsomely bound in 
cloth gilt, gilt edges, 2s. 


The GOVERNOR’S GUIDE to 


WINDSOR CASTLE. By the Most Noble the MAR- 
QUIS of LORNE, K.T. Profusely illustrated. 


Now ready, price 6s. 


The HISPANIOLA PLATE. By John 


BLOUNDELLE- BURTON, Author of ‘The Desert 
Ship,’ &c. 


Now ready, price 5s. 


The QUEEN’S SCARLET. By George 


MANVILLE FENN. With 8 Full-Page Illustrations. 


Now ready, price 6s. 


A FREE LANCE in a FAR LAND. 


By HERBERT COMPTON. 


Just ready, boards, price 3s. 6d.; cloth gilt, gilt edges, 5s. 


LITTLE FOLKS. Midsummer 


Volume. Containing 432 Pages of Letterpress, with 
Pictures on nearly every Page, and 6 Full-Page Plates 
printed in Colours. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Lumrtep, London, Paris, and Melbourne. 
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Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The Editor” — Adver i its and Busi 


Letters to “The Publisher” —at the Office, Bream’s-bulldings, Chancery-lane, E.C. 


Printed by Joun C. Francis, Atheneum Press, Bream’s-buildings, Chancery-lane, E.C.; and Published by the said Joun C. Francis at Bream's-buildings, Chancery lane, E.C. 
Agents for Scortanp, Messrs. Bell & Bradfute and Mr. John Menzies, Edinburgh.—Saturday, June 8, 1995. 
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